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Letter from the Director 

For all of us at The Frick Collection, each new 
year holds the promise of building deeper, 
more meaningful connections with longtime 
friends and reaching out to form partnerships 
with supporters in New York and around the 
world. It is a time for reflection as well; this 
publication, in addition to bringing you up to 
date on our current activities, reports on our many accomplishments between July 1, 2005, 
and June 30, 2006. Looking back, I think you will agree that these twelve months were 
remarkable ones for the Frick. 

The year ahead promises to be equally exciting. In addition to our recent acquisitions, 
a loan from a private collection, Paul Cezanne’s Bouilloire et Fruits of about 1890, is cur¬ 
rently on view as part of our ongoing series of visiting works. In February, George Stubbs 
(1724-1806): A Celebration opens; it is the first museum exhibition of the British painter’s 
oeuvre to be shown in New York. This exhibition and others, such as the acclaimed 
Jean-Etienne Liotard (1702-1789): Swiss Master and Goyas Last Works, would not be pos¬ 
sible without a chief curator like Colin B. Bailey, who combines the finest training in 
art history and museum work with unmatched skills as a scholar, communicator, and 
connoisseur. In recognition of Dr. Bailey’s numerous contributions to the institution, 
the directors of the Peter Jay Sharp Foundation have awarded the Frick a $2 million 
challenge grant to endow the position of chief curator. Several members of the Board of 
Trustees have already contributed generously to this campaign, and we are confident that 
the significance of this endowment appeal will inspire others to make similar gifts. The 
endowment will, in the generations to come, enable the Frick to continue to attract to this 
position individuals of the highest caliber. 

We are mounting an important capital project as well: the renovation and relighting 
of the Fragonard Room. As ever, and particularly with the recent growth of the perma¬ 
nent collection, it is the Frick’s highest priority to present the works of art on view in the 
safest and most aesthetically pleasing manner possible. With the installation of Clodion’s 
magnificent Dance of Time: Three Nymphs Supporting a Clock by Lepaute in the Fragonard 
Room, it has become apparent that the lighting in this gallery, which dates to the mid- 
1930s, does not sufficiently illuminate this or the other objects on display. Over the course 
of the next year, we will endeavor to secure the needed funds to install lighting appropriate 
for these masterpieces. 

The Frick Collection has a truly international following, with supporters all over the 
world, including Argentina. In March, I will be leading a special patrons’ trip to Buenos 
Aires to visit a group of collectors and friends there. 

I hope you enjoy what you read in these pages—a look at our activities past, present, 
and future. I am grateful to all our friends for their generous support in 2006, and I look 
forward to your continuing involvement as we embark on new projects and collaborations 
in the coming year. 


Best wishes for a happy 2007, 



Anne L. Poulet 
Director 
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COLLECTION NEWS 


A Gift from The Quentin Foundation: 

Soldani’s Terracotta Pieta 


T he Frick Collection is pleased to 
announce The Quentin Foundation’s 
generous gift of the Pieta with Two Mourning 
Putti (right), a masterpiece of Florentine 
baroque sculpture by Massimiliano Soldani- 
Benzi. Made during the early eighteenth 
century, when Soldani was at the height of 
his fame as a bronze sculptor, the Pieta is 
one of his few surviving figurative groups in 
terracotta (fired clay), and the only known 
example of this composition. It is one of the 
earliest Italian terracottas to join a collec¬ 
tion esteemed for its later French holdings 
by Clodion, Pajou, and Chinard. Displayed 
in the South Hall, near the entrance to the 
Frick, the Pieta introduces visitors to the 
vibrant beauty of sculpture in clay. Although 
a highly finished model, intended for trans¬ 


lation into more permanent bronze, the 
Pieta was made by Soldani when terracot¬ 
tas were beginning their eighteenth-century 
revival as an independent art form. Some of 
Soldani’s rare terrracottas survive because 
the sculptor himself gave them to highly 
regarded patrons. The clay captured the 
inventive movements of his hand, and these 
gifts were valued as precious examples of 
artistic creativity. We do not know if an 
honored recipient was the first to care for 
the Pieta , but it is in keeping with the tradi¬ 
tion of munificence associated with Soldani’s 
terracottas that this splendid work comes 
to The Frick Collection as a gift from The 
Quentin Foundation. 

Massimiliano Soldani-Benzi was born 
in 1656 into a noble military family. Early 


biographers recount that, as a child, he dis¬ 
played his artistic talent in his passion for 
modeling clay relief. Cosimo III de Medici, 
grand duke of Tuscany, sent him to Rome 
in 1678 to join the academy he had founded 
to train promising artists in the Roman 
grand manner, with the objective that they 
would renew the arts in Florence. Soldani 
studied to become a medalist under Ercole 
Ferrata (1610-1686), a former student of 
both Gianlorenzo Bernini (1598-1680) and 
Alessandro Algardi (1598-1654). The Pieta s 
lyrically rendered forms and introspective 
drama are indebted to Soldani’s experience 
copying Algardi’s models under Ferrata’s 
instruction. Later in life, Soldani would be 
the only Florentine sculptor to compose 
religious subjects in relief and in small-scale 
groups. In this, too, Algardi—who had pop¬ 
ularized pictorial bronze reliefs such as The 
Frick Collection’s Pieta of about 1635 (page 4, 
bottom)—influenced him. 

Despite Cosimo’s ambitious academic 
program, which sought to bring the Roman 
baroque style to Florence, only Soldani and 
a few other students attained international 
recognition. After his medals had attracted 
the attention of Queen Christina of Sweden 
and Louis XIV of France, Cosimo summoned 
him home in the early 1680s and rewarded his 
achievement by appointing him master of the 
Florentine mint. Soldani also became a pro¬ 
fessor at the Florentine Academy of Design. 
For the next forty years, he remained mainly 
in Florence and received commissions from 
across Europe. The prince of Liechtenstein’s 
demand for bronze statues after the antique, 
reliefs, and small-scale mythological groups 
encouraged his production in these fields. 
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English Grand Tourists avidly collected such 
works as well, while local patrons acquired 
his religious subjects. Today, Soldanis exqui¬ 
site sculptures are acknowledged to mark the 
close of the three-hundred-year tradition of 
the Florentine bronze, initiated by Lorenzo 
Ghiberti (1378-1455). 

As a medalist, Soldani came late and 
indirectly to the art of freestanding sculpture. 
In the mid-i690S, after a decade in Florence, 
Cosimo commissioned him to make gold and 
silver statuettes of saints (now lost) and sil¬ 
ver-gilt reliquaries for the grand dukes sacred 
treasury (Basilica of San Lorenzo, Florence). 
The Pietas delicately executed mourning 
putti resemble their counterparts on the reli¬ 
quaries of ten years before. The similarities 
among the putti in all of Soldanis work reveal 
his habit of taking plaster molds from his ter¬ 
racotta models. He used these plasters to cast 


and mold duplicates that he refashioned into 
new wax and clay figure groups. Soldanis 
style developed little partly because of this 
practice. (In the future, it will be interesting 
to X-ray the Pieta to determine which parts 
of the composition were modeled freehand 
and which were produced from preexisting 
molds.) Soldani’s immaculate execution of 
elements such as the spiky crown of thorns 
or the softly incised feathers of the putti’s 
wings was intended to allow the terracotta 
model to foreshadow his finished bronzes. 
These, like the Seattle Art Museum’s splendid 
multifigure Lamentation over the Dead Christ 
(page 4, top), were unparalleled in their day 
for their precision casting and their varied 
and fine chasing. Soldanis terracottas, how¬ 
ever, capture the grace of his touch with a 
directness unmatched by any other medium. 
Unchanged by firing, the clay Pieta preserves 


the swiftly dragged strokes of his modeling 
tools and even his fingerprints, details that 
in a finished bronze would have been chis¬ 
eled into sharp, linear patterns and polished 
to glowing surfaces. Soldani made the Pieta 
when collectors were beginning to esteem 
sketches and models as vivid expressions of 
the process of artistic invention. Crown Prince 
Ferdinand, the last great Medici patron of the 
arts and a friend to the sculptor, promoted 
such sophisticated connoisseurship. He had 
two of Soldanis terracotta reliefs mounted in 
crystal and ebony frames and displayed them 
in his audience chamber, along with the oil 
sketches that he also collected. 

above: 

Massimiliano Soldani-Benzi (1656-1740), 

Pieta with Two Mourning Putti, probably 1715, 
terracotta on original ebony base, The Frick Collection, 
gift of The Quentin Foundation. A detail appears at left. 
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The Frick’s Pieta is one of four surviv¬ 
ing versions by Soldani, and the only one 
that omits the mourning Virgin. It is his 
simplest treatment of the subject, a work 
of powerfully distilled emotional intensity. 
Devotional rather than narrative, the Pieta 
reflects earlier small-scale paintings, popu¬ 
larized at the Medici court by Alessandro 
Allori (1535-1607), which depict the body 
of Christ laid before an altar and attended 
by angels. The Pieta thus evokes the tradi¬ 
tion of Christ as the Eucharist, the bread of 
angels that nourishes mankind. The theme 
of life in death, central to Soldani’s composi¬ 
tion, profoundly engaged the devotions of 
Counter-Reformation viewers. In the Pieta, 
Christ’s still figure is echoed and surrounded 
by moving, living forms. Soldani contrasted 
the smooth contours of Christ’s supine body 
with the thin, complex folds of a burial 
shroud that flows in rhythms reminiscent of 
a gentle stream. A mourning putto, reclin¬ 
ing in animated counterpoint to the Savior, 
lifts himself with beating wings and ten¬ 
derly raises Christ’s lifeless hand to kiss the 
wound (see detail, page 2). The kneeling 
putto motions downward with an emphatic 
gesture that parallels both the fall of Christ’s 
arm and his open, riven hand. He gazes at a 
beloved face slackened, blinded, and seem¬ 
ingly lost to death, his living expression tragi¬ 
cally mirroring Christ’s own (see detail on 
opposite page). As in all of Soldani’s works, 
the putti serve as emotive guides. Here, they 
prompt the viewers’ contemplation of the 
Savior’s sacrifice. Although the angelic atten¬ 
dants grieve, the sculptor has fashioned a 
Christ that offers consolation. His idealized 
body seems only lightly touched by the har- 
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rowing crucifixion; he appears languorous in 
death, as if sleeping. Soldani’s beautiful ren¬ 
dering emphasizes the fulfillment of Christs 
promise, “I am the resurrection and the life; 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live” (John 11:25). 

In the catalogue of the exhibition Euro¬ 
pean Bronzes from The Quentin Collection 
(shown at The Frick Collection in 2004), co¬ 
author Patricia Wengraf introduced Soldani’s 
Pieta. and identified it as the terracotta he 
presented in the Florentine Academy exhibi¬ 
tion held at the Church of the Annunziata 
in 1715. This identification is convincing. 
Soldani’s emphasis on the male nude reflects 
the academic practice of drawing after the 
draped live model. His Christ embodies 
the isolated, idealized grace of an academie. 
The intensely focused contrast between the 
grieving putto and Christ’s dead features, 
a tour de force of emotional expression, is 
a demonstration of the affetti as taught by 
the Academy. Soldani’s use of material also 
is significant, for it was in terracotta—the 
chosen medium of the Academy—that a 
sculptor’s talent was judged. Soldani had 
been an internationally renowned artist 
for two decades when he debuted at the 
exhibition in 1715. His great patron, Prince 
Ferdinand, recently had died, and Cosimo III 
no longer promoted the arts in Florence with 
his earlier vigor. It was the first Academy 
exhibition artists controlled, and in 1715 
Florentine sculptors led the field. Yet of 
them all, only Soldani submitted a work that 
responded to the institution’s history. His 
Pieta recalled the subject of the altarpiece 
in the Academy’s confraternity chapel in the 
Annunziata and the famous marble tomb of 


one of the institution’s forefathers, Baccio 
Bandinelli (1493-1560), within that church. 
In 1715, Bandinelli’s other marble Pieta (of 
1552) still majestically graced the high altar 
of Florence Cathedral. Exhibited at the 
Annunziata, Soldani’s Pieta magnificently 
evoked this subject’s Florentine heritage as 
a work of profoundly religious import and 
an artistic declaration of the highest order. 
—Denise Allen, Associate Curator 


above: 

Soldani-Benzi, detail of Pieta with Two Mourning Putti 

OPPOSITE PAGE, TOP TO BOTTOM! 

Soldani-Benzi, The Lamentation over the Dead Christ, 
1714, bronze on marble base, Seattle Art Museum, 
gift of the Samuel H. Kress Foundation 

Alessandro Algardi (1598-1654), Pieta, mid-1630s, 
bronze relief, The Frick Collection 
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(1724-1806): A Celebration 


George Stubbs 

February 14 through May 27, 2007 


B eginning in February, the Frick will 
present George Stubbs (1724-1806): A 
Celebration , which commemorates the bicen¬ 
tenary of one of the masters of British painting. 
The exhibition was first shown at the Walker 
Art Gallery in Liverpool, Stubbs’s birthplace, 
and most recently at Tate Britain in London, 
the city where Stubbs lived and achieved his 
greatest success. Its third and final venue at 
the Frick marks the first museum exhibition 
in New York dedicated to Stubbs’s painting. 
The seventeen pictures from British collec¬ 
tions that will be on view represent almost 


the full range of Stubbs’s subjects, from his 
famous portraits of animals to his unforgetta¬ 
ble depictions of country life. The exhibition’s 
intimate scale emphasizes Stubbs’s gifts as 
a painter whose acute powers of observa¬ 
tion, gracefully choreographed compositions, 
brilliant palette, and meticulous technique 
transform subjects, no matter how mundane 
or exotic, into timeless statements celebrating 
the relationship between nature and art. 

As a child, Stubbs surprised his father, a 
prosperous Liverpool currier, by announc¬ 
ing his intention to become a painter. He 


apprenticed briefly with a local master but 
soon departed from that traditional path. 
He schooled himself in art by studying 
anatomy and practicing dissection; by the 
age of twenty-one, he was teaching anatomy 
in York. Talent, independence, diligence, and 
a keen eye for opportunity characterized 
Stubbs’s approach. He belonged to the last 
generation of great British painters who 
came to maturity before the foundation of 
the Royal Academy of Arts, and he was the 
only one to exploit so creatively the freedom 
afforded by the absence of a rigid institu- 
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tional system. An ambitious young man, he 
was undaunted by custom and broke off a 
sojourn in Rome because traditional study 
of the ancients and Old Masters did not 
teach him what he wanted to know. 

He returned to Liverpool in 1755 and 
spent eighteen grueling months dissecting 
horses in preparation for his publication 
of The Anatomy of the Horse (1 766). In 
this unprecedented work—the most accu¬ 
rate compendium of equine anatomy up to 
that time—drawing after nature was both a 
means of scientific inquiry and an artistic 
enterprise. Stubbs’s portraits of thorough¬ 
breds, such as Molly Longlegs (above), whose 
vivid animation is startling, reveal how long 
years studying the physical structure of the 
horse and days spent drawing the living 
subject prepared Stubbs to bring his por¬ 
trayals to life in paint. Stubbs’s immaculate 
brushwork captures the gleam of Molly’s 
contoured muscles, the polished texture of 
her coat, and the liquid spark of her rolling 
eye. She appears monumental against the 
expansive landscape, yet also vulnerable: a 
nervous, powerful creature stilled by intel¬ 
ligent trust in her jockey’s steady hand. Such 


paintings attract us with their harmonious 
compositions and pristine details as much 
as by the generous humanity with which 
Stubbs presents his subjects. 

Not everyone, however, recognized 
Stubbs’s mastery. Celebrating George 
Stubbs as a painter whose invention and 
artistry equaled that of his contemporaries 
(such as Sir Joshua Reynolds and Thomas 
Gainsborough) represents a modern point of 
view. Stubbs himself struggled to overcome 
the limits imposed by his reputation as a 
mere “horse painter,” an artist deemed inca¬ 
pable of rendering grand historical themes. 
Animal paintings such as A Horse Frightened 
by a Lion (page 8), which are praised today 
as brilliant proto-Romantic distillations of 
Edmund Burke’s concepts of the sublime and 
the beautiful (published in 1757), were valued 
by contemporaries more for their power as 
representations than for their metaphori¬ 
cal meaning. Country subjects such as the 
Haymakers (cover) and Reapers (left), now 
celebrated as icons of British painting and 
lauded as poetical Virgilian essays on the har¬ 
monious relationship between the bounty of 
nature and the labor of man, were viewed by 


contemporaries as genre paintings and little 
more. In these works, Stubbs addressed the 
high ideals of his own age, but in a pictorial 
language too plainspoken for his critics to 
comprehend. Stubbs’s painting technique was 
similarly denigrated for its apparent realism. 
His pictures’ bright, pellucid surfaces were 
found devoid of the sonorous chiaroscuros 
of Reynolds, and his meticulously smooth 
brushwork was thought to lack the bravura 
touch of Gainsborough. Stubbs’s paintings 
were dismissed for their absence of picto¬ 
rial rhetoric by an audience that demanded 
that artists rival the Old Masters, such as 
Rembrandt and Van Dyck, by surpassing 
their technique. 

During his lifetime, Stubbs did not fail as 
a painter, for he had made his own market. At 
the height of his career, his popularity among 
the landed aristocracy ensured that his horse 
paintings often commanded higher prices 
than did Reynolds’s portraits. He did, how¬ 
ever, fail as an academic painter. The founda¬ 
tion of the Royal Academy in 1768, during the 
decade in which Stubbs enjoyed his greatest 
commercial success, established a hierarchy 
of subjects that ranked animal painting below 
almost every other genre and grounded the 
training of painters in a classical tradition 
that emphasized the emulation of art over the 
study of nature. What place could subjects 
such as The Duke of Richmond's First Bull 
Moose (page 9) find in an artistic framework 

above: 

George Stubbs (1724-1806), Molly Longlegs , 1762, 
oil on canvas, Walker Art Gallery, National Museums 
Liverpool 

opposite page: 

Stubbs, Reapers, 1785, oil on wood, Tate Britain, London 
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bound by academic principles? The picture 
was commissioned by William Hunter, a sci¬ 
entist who intended to use Stubbs’s image of 
this primitive-looking North American beast 
to lecture on his radical theory of natural 
extinction. To the Royal Academy, such paint¬ 
ings stood outside the boundaries of high art. 
Even today, we qualify Stubbs’s achievement 
by often calling him a “scientific painter.” 
Stubbs himself did not impose such limits 
upon his art. It is significant that he signed his 
treatise on The Anatomy of the Horse “George 
Stubbs, Painter.” His personal designation 
encompasses all aspects demanded of paint¬ 
ing, including science and anatomy. 

Stubbs seems to have relished setting 
himself against the Academy. His inimitable 
series showing a lion attacking a horse (three 


pictures will be exhibited at the Frick), a 
common subject of classical and Renaissance 
sculpture, reveals him to have been a dis¬ 
cerning student of the art of these periods. 
The Haymakers and Reapers depend on a 
deep understanding of Flemish painting, 
yet Stubbs famously resolved that “he would 
look to nature for himself and consult and 
study her only.” He did not dissimulate; 
he was defending the artistry inherent in 
mimesis. He backed up his claim when he 
reluctantly debuted at the Academy in 1775, 
after a staunch public battle against that 
institution. One of the four works he exhib¬ 
ited was a version of A Monkey (opposite 
page), a painting in which Stubbs defended 
the time-honored concept of art as the “ape 
of nature.” The monkey presents a peach, 


or “Persian apple” (as it was also known). If 
the viewer accepted this gift from Stubbs’s 
fictive Eden, then he had been “peached,” 
or betrayed by his eyes, for Stubbs’s Monkey 
was an artistic illusion just as much as the 
grand works the Academy more promi¬ 
nently exhibited “on the line.” With this 
painting, Stubbs declared that he did not 
merely record things as seen, but inter¬ 
preted nature’s creation. Nevertheless, most 
of his academic contemporaries continued 
to believe there was little artistry in Stubbs’s 
work—as did almost everyone until the 
mid-twentieth century. No other eighteenth- 
century British painter who was so successful 
in his own lifetime was so quickly forgotten 
after his death and remained obscure for as 
long as did George Stubbs. 

Henry Clay Frick, who was rumored to 
have been willing to pay “any price” for a 
full-length Gainsborough or Reynolds, did 
not collect paintings by Stubbs. Nor did 
Frick’s contemporaries, Andrew W. Mellon, 
Henry Walters, or, most surprisingly, Henry 
E. Huntington, whose love of British paint¬ 
ing was largely responsible for the school’s 
extraordinary popularity among American 
Gilded Age collectors. Stubbs had not yet 
entered the British canon, and he would 
not do so for almost another fifty years. 
Though his revival had much to do with 
scholarly effort, his entrance into the popu¬ 
lar imagination was inspired chiefly by the 
first monographic exhibitions dedicated to 
him in the 1950s in England and by Paul 
Mellon’s collecting of his art in the 1960s in 

left: 

Stubbs, A Horse Frightened by a Lion , 1770, oil on 
canvas, Walker Art Gallery, National Museums Liverpool 
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America. Mellon, who emulated the life of an 
eighteenth-century English gentleman and 
who raised and raced thoroughbred horses, 
found in Stubbs a timeless validation of his 
personal ideals. The first picture he bought 
as a young man was a painting by George 
Stubbs. Stubbs served as Mellon’s gate¬ 
way to a profound appreciation of British 
Enlightenment art that resulted in the great¬ 
est collection of works from that period ever 
privately assembled and ultimately led to 
Mellons foundation of the Yale Center for 
British Art. After almost two hundred years, 
Stubbs’s achievement had been understood 
by patron and academy alike. 

The seventeen pictures that will be pre¬ 
sented at the Frick speak directly to our sen¬ 
sibilities. As a rediscovery of the twentieth 
century, Stubbs can be considered as a mod¬ 
ern artist. We respond to the formal har¬ 
monies in Stubbs’s compositions as viewers 
versed in the beauties of painterly abstrac¬ 
tion. The repeating rhythms and contrapun¬ 
tal cadences of the Haymakers and Reapers 



are as complex and satisfying as anything 
created by Matisse. Stubbs’s dramatic sub¬ 
jects, such as A Horse Frightened by a Lion, 
show moments of extreme tension and leave 
the outcome imaginatively open in a manner 
that appeals to our postmodern pleasure in 
the unresolved. We also appreciate Stubbs 
for his almost documentary literalness. His 
portrayals of physically beautiful horses such 
as Molly Longlegs or engaging exotic crea¬ 
tures as in A Monkey are never overtly ideal¬ 
ized, sentimentalized, or humanized. Stubbs 
instead captures the animal’s temperament 
as accurately as its physical character and 
places both before us for studied, but never 
dispassionate, contemplation. Because our 
daily experience is so often composed of per¬ 
ceptual fragments swiftly come and gone, we 
are beguiled by the art of a painter who had 
the uncanny ability to capture the momen¬ 
tary and render it timeless. But most of all, 
as participants in a visual culture of unprec¬ 
edented force and pervasiveness, we are 
drawn to an artist who so forthrightly loved 


the engagement of seeing and brought all of 
his patient, critical observation to bear in 
each of his glorious pictures.— Denise Allen, 
Associate Curator 


Majorfundingfor George Stubbs (1724-1806): 
A Celebration has been provided by The Peter 
Jay Sharp Foundation. Corporate support has 
been provided by Fiduciary Trust Company 
International. Generous support has also been 
provided by Francis Finlay, Melvin R. Seiden 
in honor of Colin B. Bailey, and by the Fellows 
of The Frick Collection. This exhibition also is 
supported by an indemnity from the Federal 
Council on the Arts and Humanities. 


ABOVE, left: 

Stubbs, A Monkey , 1799, oil on panel, Walker Art 
Gallery, National Museums Liverpool 

above, right: 

Stubbs, The Duke of Richmond’s First Bull Moose , 
1770, oil on canvas, Hunterian Art Gallery, 
University of Glasgow 
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Rococo Exotic: 

French Mounted Porcelains and the Allure of the East 


March 6 through June 10, 2007 

I n 1915 Henry Clay Frick acquired a mag¬ 
nificent group of eighteenth-century 
objets d’art to complete the decor of his new 
home at 1 East 70th Street. Among these was 
the striking pair of large mounted porce¬ 
lains that is the focus of the Frick’s upcom¬ 
ing Cabinet installation. Visually splendid, 
delightfully inventive, and quintessentially 
French, the jars fuse eighteenth-century 
French collectors’ love of rare Asian por¬ 
celains with their enthusiasm for natural 
exotica. Assembled in Paris before 1750, the 
Frick jars are a hybrid of imported Chinese 
porcelain and French gilt-bronze mounts in 
the shape of imitation bulrushes (curling 
along the handles) and shells, sea fans, corals, 
and pearls (on the lids). Displayed alongside 
the two jars will be French drawings and 
prints as well as actual seashells and corals, 
all from New York collections. Together, 
the objects will illustrate the convergence of 
the natural and the humanly wrought in the 
production of such luxury wares and probe 



the fascination with the exotic that lies at the 
heart of rococo design. 

The cobalt-blue porcelains were produced 
in China in the first half of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, when dense, homogeneous monochrome 
glazing was perfected. Because porcelains 
glazed with a single color were manufactured 
primarily for the domestic Chinese market, 
relatively few of them made their way to 
France in the eighteenth century. Those that 
did were particularly prized and especially 
costly. Originally, the Frick porcelains were 
probably tall vases or jars but, on their arrival 
in Paris, they were cut—at the neck and again 
at the shoulder—to form lidded jars. These 
modifications may have been undertaken 
to salvage a chipped or broken porcelain, 
although at this time in Paris it was common 
practice to saw apart Asian porcelains in order 
to create new forms that could then be fitted 
with finely chased gilt-bronze mounts. A tax 
stamp, in the form of a crowned C, indicates 
that the Frick mounts were cast between 1745 



and 1749. (However, since the same stamp also 
was applied to items on the art market dur¬ 
ing those years, it is not impossible that the 
mounts were made earlier.) Embellished with 
gilt bronze to conform to eighteenth-century 
French taste, the jars most likely graced the 
home of a French nobleman or a wealthy 
financier before traveling, at some point, to 
London, where the dealer Joseph Duveen 
purchased them at auction in 1913 from the 
estate of Henry M. W. Oppenheim and subse¬ 
quently sold them to Frick. 

Although the mounts can be dated with 
some precision, their designer is unknown. 
Their quality is, however, undeniable. Their 
dynamic form and contrasting smooth and 
textured surfaces break up rays of light; in 
combination with the jars’ reflective prop¬ 
erties—a characteristic for which mono¬ 
chromes were especially appreciated—the 
effect is one of sparkling, scintillating exuber¬ 
ance. Arranged on Boulle pedestals, veneered 
or lacquered tables, or in front of mirrors, 
mounted porcelains were essential to the 
decor of French townhouses and chateaux. 
Adorned with a profusion of such objects, 
eighteenth-century French interiors seduced 
the eye (and sometimes, if contemporary 
novelists are to be believed, the heart), pro¬ 
ducing, as one observer wrote in 1749 of the 
financier Blondel de Gagny’s Parisian home, 
“an effect so surprising that the viewer is 
captivated and will not leave this refuge of so 
much beauty without pain and without the 
desire to see it again and again.” 

In their reliance on natural forms, these 
objects are superb exemplars of rococo design, 
which emerged in Paris in the 1730s and 
remained in vogue until the 1750s. Eighteenth- 
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century artists and collectors were fascinated 
by natures wonders, especially shells, the 
most spectacular of which were believed to 
come from the East (like porcelains). This 
interest in shells was a significant factor in 
the development of the rocaille, as rococo 
ornament was called at the time. (The term 
rocaille originally referred to the shell- and 
rock-work decoration of garden grottoes but, 
by the mid-i730S, it was used to describe 
the asymmetrical and irregular forms of the 
rococo that were inspired by shells and other 
natural forms.) Equally important was the 
contemporary appreciation of works in which 
the marvels of nature and human ingenuity 
were conjoined. Actual shells and corals were 
frequently set into gilt-bronze mounts, as 
were Asian porcelains in the shape of shells. 
Like these objects, the gilt-bronze imitations 
of marine life and freshwater bulrushes found 
on the Frick jars blur the boundaries between 
the natural and the artificial, dazzling the 
senses with their artful play between the 
beautiful creations of nature and the inspired 
invention of the artisan.— Kristel Smentek, 
Andrew W. Mellon Curatorial Fellow 


Rococo Exotic: French Mounted Porcelains 
and the Allure of the East was organized by 
Kristel Smentek, Andrew W. Mellon Curatorial 
Fellow. It is accompanied by a catalogue, 
which was made possible, in part, by Lawrence 
and Julie Salander. 


OPPOSITE PAGE, LEFT TO RIGHT: 

Chinese porcelain, first half of the eighteenth century, 
with French gilt-bronze mounts, 1745-49, The Frick 
Collection. A detail of the jar appears at right. 



Porcelain with mounts removed and cut rims exposed. 
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Paul Cezanne’s Bouilloire et Fruits 


Through June 24, 2007 


C ezanne’s Bouilloire et Fruits (right), a 
loan from a private collection cur¬ 
rently on view in the North Hall, is part of 
an ongoing series of visiting works. It hangs 
among familiar modern paintings in the 
collection: Ingres’s Comtesse d’Haussonville 
(1845), Degas’s The Rehearsal (1878), and 
Monet’s Vetheuil in Winter (1879), each of 
which challenges the norms of naturalistic 
representation. Cezanne’s unassuming still 
life of common fruit and a lidded pewter 
pot, however, addresses the viewer in an 
altogether more radical manner: it seems 
to burst the confines of the canvas with its 
raw visual power and sensual abundance. 
Executed about 1890, the painting passed 
through the hands of several distinguished 
collectors in France, Germany, Uruguay, and 
New York. It was purchased in 1999 by the 
present owner, who has generously lent it to 
The Frick Collection for one year. 

Fourteen pieces of brilliantly colored 
fruit—apples, oranges, lemons, and a pear— 
are distributed across a snowy white cloth 
with a red stripe on a wooden worktable. 
The cloth spreads out across the table in 
ridges and valleys, cascading over its right 
edge and leaving exposed a bit of bare wood 
^long the front and in one corner. The 
cloth serves as a continuous landscape into 
which the vessel and nearly life-size fruit are 
nestled, their vibrant colors reflected in pale 
shadows in the radiant fabric. The richly 
laden table tilts upward, and the vantage 
point is from above. The space of the room 
is radically compressed; at the back of the 
table, the cloth touches the line between the 
dark floor and a narrow swath of pale blue 
wall. In the upper right, the curved leg of a 


neighboring table or chair echoes the curve 
of the kettle’s handle. 

Although the distribution of elements in 
the painting conveys a feeling of casualness, 
the arrangement is, in fact, highly calculated. 
If the rectangle of the canvas were bisected 
vertically into equal halves, the line would fall 
just to the right of the vessel’s handle. To one 
side stands the kettle with a compact group¬ 
ing of fruit behind it and a single orange in 
front. To the other is an open circle of apples 
and citrus with a pear in the center. The two 
groups fold into each other, like yin and 
yang. Other organizing principles of color 
and shape keep the eye in motion, while 
the globular shapes of the fruit and angular 
peaks and folds of cloth create a syncopated 
rhythm. Every part of the painting is ener¬ 
gized. Even the metallic pot bends our gaze, 
offering simultaneous views from the side and 
above, with its handle in perfect profile. A bit 
of tablecloth, enclosed in the negative oval 
space between the kettle’s handle and curved 
neck, reads as a mysterious white “fruit” in a 
witty visual pun. The composition as a whole 
exudes the vitality of nature recreated on a 
tabletop through variations of shape, rhythm, 
intense chromatic tones, and compressed 
space—appealing to the viewer’s senses of 
taste and touch as well as sight. 

Is the painting finished? Except for a few 
inchoate lines or marks, an area of canvas in 
the upper left-hand corner—perhaps intended 
as drapery—is left untreated. The underlying 
canvas remains visible in places throughout 
the painting beneath the artist’s light touches 
of brush or palette knife. Under the lemons 
and oranges, its nubby weave enhances the 
illusion of the citrus’s puckered skin, while 


along the front edge and corner of the table 
it suggests the wood’s worn surface. The can¬ 
vas largely disappears under the white linen 
cloth, the painted ground from which nature’s 
bounty spills forth. The imperfect spheres of 
the apples are built up in layers with touches 
of red, green, orange, and yellow, with the 
lightest hues closest to the viewer, surrounded 
by rich, darker tones. As in many of his 
mature works, Cezanne leaves visible traces 
of his process of representation, indicative, 
perhaps, of how he and his contemporaries 
challenged the boundaries of pictorial real¬ 
ism and what could be considered a finished 
painting. His painstaking effort to translate 
optical sensations into a variety of precisely 
arranged strokes and touches of color remains 
integral to the expression of his work. 

Paul Cezanne was born in Aix-en- 
Provence and spent most of his life in Paris, 
its suburbs, and his native region. He studied 
law in Aix and, against his father’s wishes, 
took classes at the local art academy. In 
1861 he moved to Paris to attend the Atelier 
Suisse, where he met Camille Pissarro (nine 
years his senior) and, through him, Degas, 
Monet, Renoir, Manet, and other avant-garde 
artists. Cezanne’s early work is marked by 
tormented subject matter—fantasies of rape, 
murder, orgies, and voyeurism—rendered in 
dark tones in thick, impetuous brush strokes. 
Throughout a period of collaboration with 
Pissarro in the early 1870s, he adopted the 
Impressionists’ luminous color and looser 
brushwork and showed in the first and third 
Impressionist exhibitions in 1874 and 1877. 
The expressive subject matter of his early 
work gave way to serene landscapes and grand 
compositions of bathers as well as still lifes, 
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which became central to his oeuvre. Pursuing 
his own individual vision, Cezanne rejected 
the Impressionists’ registration of transitory 
optical effects to create, instead, monumen¬ 
tal images constructed of almost geometric 
strokes of color. 

Bouilloire et Fruits was painted when 
Cezanne was entering his fifties. In 1886 he 
had married the mother of his adolescent 
son, Paul, and had come into a consider¬ 


able fortune on his father’s death. In the 
late 1880s and early 1890s, the reclusive art¬ 
ist enjoyed a period of contentment, living 
with his mother at the Jas de Bouffan, the 
family home in Aix, and with his wife and 
child in the neighboring village of Gardanne, 
while making periodic trips to Paris and 
elsewhere. He painted the grounds of the Jas 
and views of Mont Saint-Victoire, portraits 
of his wife and son, bathers, and a large 


Paul Cezanne (1839-1906), Bouilloire et Fruits , 
c. 1890, oil on canvas, private collection on loan 
to The Frick Collection 
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number of sumptuous still lifes in which 
simple man-made objects, such as ceramic 
jars, baskets, and bottles, provide a counter¬ 
part to natures handiwork. The gleaming 
bouilloire (from bouillir , to boil), a lidded 
kettle with a rattan-wrapped handle used 
for heating water for cooking or laundry, 
contributes a note of feminine domesticity, 
while its organic, curved shape echoes that 
of the fruit. (An almost identical pewter pot, 
a marabout —Turkish in origin—appears 
in domestic scenes of a century earlier by 
Chardin and Greuze.) In Cezanne’s still life, 
the pot’s sturdy substance introduces a note 
of the enduring into the display of perish¬ 
able fruit, while perhaps also asserting the 
solidity of his constructed image. The object 
makes an early debut in Cezanne’s work in 
Bouilloire et Crane of 1865-66 (above, left) 
as a foil to a ghoulish, grinning death’s head, 

ABOVE, LEFT TO RIGHT: 

Cezanne, Bouilloire et Crane, 1865-66, oil on canvas, 
private collection 

Cezanne, Pot Vert et Bouilloire d’Etain , 1867-69, 
oil on canvas, Musee d’Orsay, Paris 


and it reappears in a more conventional 
still life with a ceramic jar, eggs, and onions 
in Pot Vert et Bouilloire d’Etain of 1867-69 
(above, right). The cloth with a red stripe 
and the worktable are standard motifs in 
Cezanne’s still lifes, while the pieces of fruit 
are most likely local specimens. 

A constant in his natures mortes and 
the lead player in Bouilloire et Fruits is the 
apple, which contributes its primal, sen¬ 
sual shape and brilliant color to the for¬ 
mal arrangement. But could this ur-fruit, 
a traditional symbol of love, betrayal, and 
fecundity, be merely a pretext for form 
and color? This question is at the center of 
Meyer Schapiro’s magisterial essay of 1968, 
“The Apples of Cezanne: An Essay on the 
Meaning of Still-Life.” Taking a psychoana¬ 
lytic approach, Schapiro proposes that “the 
discipline of observation” afforded by still 
life was instrumental in the painter’s transi¬ 
tion from the turbulence of his early period 
to the monumentality and harmony of his 
later work, and that the recurrent smooth¬ 
skinned apple—painstakingly observed and 


lovingly painted—served as an “equivalent 
to the human body.” Whether one endorses 
Schapiro’s interpretation or not, for any visi¬ 
tor entering the Frick’s North Hall, the erotic 
connotations of Cezanne’s favored fruit are 
undeniable. 

In its bold form and color, Bouilloire et 
Fruits is startlingly different from other works 
at the Frick. Its author, however, would have 
felt at home in a collection that holds many 
paintings by the masters he revered—Veronese, 
El Greco, Rembrandt, Chardin, and Ingres. 
He also greatly esteemed his contemporaries 
Monet and Renoir, who, in turn, collected and 
cherished his work. Cezanne’s search for the 
underlying structure of visible reality points 
toward abstraction, a direction pursued by 
the later Fauve, Cubist, and Expressionist art¬ 
ists, who considered him the father of mod¬ 
ern painting. Nonetheless, Cezanne himself 
remained deeply rooted in the direct observa¬ 
tion of “beautiful Nature,” which he aimed to 
recreate in a manner that was, in his words, 
“solid and durable, like the art of museums.” 
—Susan Grace Galassi, Curator 
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EDUCATION 


Promoting Visual Literacy: 

“Excellence in Writing” Award and New Teaching Institute 


F or the third year, students from New 
York City public high schools par¬ 
ticipated in the Frick education department’s 
writing program and essay contest, which 
uses works from the collection to build 
language skills. Vivian Healey, a senior at 
Stuyvesant High School, was awarded the 
top prize of five hundred dollars for her 
poem, inspired by Whistler’s Harmony in 
Pink and Grey: Portrait of Lady Meux (right). 
Vivian’s winning poem was selected from 
among more than two hundred entries. 

The Frick Collection is grateful to Mark 
and Cherilyn Moehlman for their support of 
this program. 

Lady in Pink and Gray 

Sunny and hot for April 
Pink and white and green 
Magnolias in full bloom 
The park is quiet. 

Cross the avenue back in time 
Limestone three stories high 
The arched entryway 
Invites you in. 

Carpeting under your feet 
Soft and silent and welcoming 
Furniture arranged for company, 

Arranged for you. 

A dignified woman stands alone 
Looks at you through pink and gray 
The dress the floor the curtain behind 
The woman. 



It is cool and the light dim. 

You have joined her but she is still alone 
Pink and gray, pink and gray 
Delight and distress together, muted. 

You look back at her 

Little difference between you 

Except 

She cannot escape her frame. 

—Vivian Healey, Stuyvesant High School 


T he Frick’s education department has 
expanded its outreach to New York 
City public schools by establishing the 
Teaching Institute, a program designed to 
introduce elementary, middle, and high 
school teachers to innovative ways of incor¬ 
porating works of art from the permanent 
collection and special exhibitions into their 
classroom curricula. Museum educators 
tailor the three-session course to meet the 
specific needs of the participants, who teach 
a variety of traditionally non-art-related 
subjects including math, science, and English 
as a Second Language. Using objects from 
the collection, Frick staff members instruct 
the teachers in how to look at a work of art, 
articulate their observations, and engage 
their students in the pleasures of looking at 
and talking about art—not just at the Frick 
but when visiting other museums as well. 

Following their training, the teachers 
joined the Frick’s partnership program, 
which includes student visits to the museum. 
This past fall, students of seventh-grade 
teachers from the Jonas Bronck Academy in 
the Bronx visited the Frick and, inspired by 
both what they saw and the ideas of collect¬ 
ing and connoisseurship they discussed at 
the museum, decided to mount an exhibi¬ 
tion at their school consisting of their own 
works of art and other objects. 

Based on the success of the two recently 
completed sessions, the Teaching Institute 
will continue the program in the spring. 
—Amy Herman, Head of Education 

above: 

James McNeill Whistler (1834-1903), Harmony in Pink 
and Grey: Portrait of Lady Meux , 1881-82, oil on 
canvas, The Frick Collection 
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Autumn Dinner 

Honors Eugene V. Thaw for His Commitment to the Arts 



M ore than three hundred friends of 
The Frick Collection gathered on 
October 16, 2006, to pay tribute to Eugene 
V. Thaw, the renowned art dealer, collec¬ 
tor, scholar, and philanthropist. The seventh 
annual black-tie dinner raised more than 
$800,000 to support a full range of programs 
at both the Collection and the Library, mak¬ 
ing it the Fricks most successful fundraising 
event to date. 

Council member Irene Aitken served 
as the evening’s honorary chairman and 
was joined by co-chairs Emily T. Frick and 


Suzette de Marigny Smith. Following a 
candlelight dinner, Board President Margot 
Bogert and Director Anne Poulet presented 
Mr. Thaw with a silver tray, donated by 
Tiffany & Company, to commemorate the 
important and inspirational work done by 
him to promote the arts. 

Mr. Thaw’s support of music and arts 
organizations is legendary, and his dedi¬ 
cation to the field has long inspired new 
generations of arts enthusiasts. The Frick 
is particularly thankful for his generosity 
to the Collection and the Library over the 


years. In 1994, he donated Jean-Baptiste- 
Camille Corot’s 1843 oil sketch The Arch 
of Constantine and the Forum, Rome; most 
recently, he made a promised gift of the mag¬ 
nificent marble bust Madame His, signed 
and dated 1775 by Jean-Antoine Houdon. 

Next year’s Autumn Dinner will honor 
the philanthropists and collectors Anne and 
John Marion. For information about the 
Autumn Dinner or other special events at 
The Frick Collection, including the upcom¬ 
ing Young Fellows Ball on March 1, please 
contact Colleen Tierney at (212) 547-0705. 
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Report of the 
President 

Margot Bogert 


I t was my great honor this year to succeed 
my friend Helen Clay Chace as president 
of The Frick Collection. In my tribute to 
her in last winters Members' Magazine, I 
detailed some of the many accomplishments 
of her tenure from April 2000 to December 
2005. I n short, she has handed me the reins 
of an institution that is financially healthy, 
whose collections are lovingly displayed and 
cared for, whose exhibitions are vibrant, and 
whose Library plays an important part in a 
large and diverse international community. 
Above all, she set an example of grace and 
refinement that is a reflection of the institu¬ 
tion itself. We are fortunate that Helen Clay 
will continue to be involved with the Frick as 
President Emerita. 

During the past twelve months, I was 
pleased to welcome two new members to 
the board: Martha Loring—Helen Clay’s 
daughter, who will help carry on the fam¬ 
ily tradition of support for the Collection 
and Library—and Agnes Gund, who brings 
a lifetime’s passion for the visual arts to 
the Frick. While both have a deep personal 
understanding of the qualities that make the 
Frick special, each brings a fresh perspective 
to the institution that will help carry us for¬ 
ward as we look to the future. 

Having just two years ago made the 
transition from private foundation to pub¬ 
lic charity, a status that requires us to raise 


a substantial portion of our annual bud¬ 
get from donations, membership fees, and 
other income beyond our endowment, the 
Frick now confronts steeply increased needs 
for fundraising, an art in which our sister 
institutions in New York have had decades 
of experience. The overwhelming response 
to our efforts to secure public support has 
been an eloquent expression of the extent to 
which our friends hold the Frick dear. 

So it is that this past year has been 
financially one of the strongest in the Frick’s 
history, with overall growth in contribu¬ 
tions amounting to 26 percent. The Autumn 
Dinner in October 2005 provided an auspi¬ 
cious start to the season: proceeds for the 
event—pronounced “the most elegant party 
of the year” by The New York Times —totaled 
more than $750,000, almost double that of 
the previous year. Indeed, net proceeds from 
all of our events (including funds generated 
by the Young Fellows Ball in March and the 
International Fine Art Fair in May) increased 
by 52.9 percent. 

While social events bring visibility to 
the institution, I confess that it is the 
more quiet philanthropy that I find the 
most heartening. Unrestricted contributions 
from individuals grew from about $770,000 
to $1,025,000, an increase of 33 percent, 
owing in large part to the success of the 
Director’s Circle, a group of our most sup¬ 
portive friends, informed and discerning 
advocates of The Frick Collection who are 
dedicated to maintaining the high stan¬ 
dards of the institution. Funding for exhi¬ 
bitions, the jewel in the Frick’s crown, grew 
more than fivefold, from $218,000 to some 
$1,219,000, providing support for the bril¬ 


liantly received Memling, Goya, Liotard, 
and Veronese shows. 

As my inaugural year as president comes 
to a close, I would like to offer my sincere 
thanks to my colleagues on the Board of 
Trustees, who have welcomed me warmly; to 
Anne Poulet and the dedicated professionals 
who work at the Frick and give it their all; 
to the members of the Frick Council and 
the Young Fellows Steering Committee, who 
provide expertise and lend their time; and, 
especially, to those of you listed in the fol¬ 
lowing pages, who have supported the Frick 
during the past twelve months. You are all 
part of the extended Frick family, and your 
generosity makes it possible for the institu¬ 
tion to continue to embody the qualities that 
make it a treasure for New Yorkers and for 
visitors from all over the world. 
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Report of the 
Director 

Anne L. Poulet 


T hose who have had the pleasure of vis¬ 
iting The Frick Collection in the past 
twelve months—or who have read about it 
in the newspapers and journals that report 
on art—know that it has been a very special 
year in the life of the institution. In the pages 
that follow, you will read about the many 
exhibitions, educational programs, scholarly 
activities, and events that took place at the 
Frick during this period. 

Our fall 2005 exhibition of twenty of 
the surviving portrait paintings by the 
Netherlandish Renaissance painter Hans 
Memling—a large number of which had 
never before been seen on this side of the 
Atlantic—opened to both popular and criti¬ 
cal acclaim. Following the show was a mid¬ 
winter exhibition of works by Francisco de 
Goya, an unflinching look at his brilliant 
and innovative oeuvre as he grappled with 
old age, poor health, exile, and family con¬ 
flict; it was the first in the United States to 
concentrate exclusively on the final phase 
of the artist s career. In late June, the Frick 
opened an exhibition featuring the work of 
Jean-Etienne Liotard, an eighteenth-century 
Swiss painter renowned for his portraits and 
pastels, until then little known and rarely 
seen in America. 

These and other special exhibitions, all 
inspired by works in our permanent collec¬ 
tion, demonstrate that the Frick is not simply 


a repository of objects but a living museum 
that continues to stimulate scholarship, to 
illuminate our knowledge of art history, and 
to enliven our experiences. For those who 
wonder about the future of an institution 
that focuses on the art of the past, we answer: 
art shows us where we have come from, who 
we are, and how we feel about ourselves and 
the world around us. 

This year, three important acquisitions 
were made by gift and by purchase. The 
Quentin Foundation gave the Frick Pieta 
with Two Mourning Putti, a superb terracotta 
by the Florentine sculptor Massimiliano 
Soldani-Benzi, and Eugene V. Thaw made 
a promised gift of a magnificent marble 
portrait bust, Madame His , by the great 
eighteenth-century French sculptor Jean- 
Antoine Houdon, an artist whose work was 
admired by both Henry Clay Frick and his 
daughter Helen Clay Frick. In March, with 
funds from the Winthrop Edey Bequest, the 


Frick purchased The Dance of Time: Three 
Nymphs Supporting a Clock by Lepaute. This 
masterpiece of terracotta was created in 
1788 by the celebrated sculptor Clodion, 
with the attached mounted clock designed 
by Jean-Andre Lepaute. The Dance of Time 
was cleaned in preparation for its debut in 
the galleries, and the Lepaute clock is now in 
running order following conservation. These 
extraordinary objects enrich the visitors 
experience while blending seamlessly with 
our existing collection. 

Along with a full calendar of exhibi¬ 
tions, lectures, concerts, and other events, 
the Frick began a European travel program 
to provide greater context to the permanent 
collection and exhibitions. In early October, 
guests joined us on a trip, co-organized with 
the French Heritage Society, to the Loire 
Valley, where we visited the private and 
public Renaissance residences and gardens 
of Charles VIII, Louis XII, Francois I, and 
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their contemporaries. A month later, Frick 
curator Susan Grace Galassi and I accom¬ 
panied a group of patrons to Madrid and 
Bordeaux to visit sites where Goya lived 
and worked at the end of his career. Both of 
these excursions provided travelers with the 
opportunity to visit notable private collec¬ 
tions and homes and to meet with important 
curators, collectors, and historians. 

I am especially proud of the creation of 
the Center for the History of Collecting in 
America, launched with a planning grant 
from the Gladys Krieble Delmas Foundation. 
Building on the strengths of the Frick Art 
Reference Library and working coopera¬ 
tively with institutions such as the Institute 
of Fine Arts of New York University, the 
Getty Research Institute in Los Angeles, and 
the Clark Art Institute in Williamstown, the 
Center will house information on American 
collectors and collecting and, through sym¬ 
posia and workshops, will foster public 



awareness of the importance of art collec¬ 
tions as signposts in American cultural and 
social history. This is an area of study that 
has been neglected in the United States, 
and the Center will provide a much-needed 
forum for such discourse. 

As testimony to the Frick’s increasing vis¬ 
ibility and the extraordinary critical response 
to its exhibitions and programs, attendance 
increased to 307,081 from 240,986 for the 
previous twelve-month period. Membership 
grew from about 3,200 in 2005 to more than 
4,300 by the end of the first half of 2006. 
These are signs of an appreciative public’s 
enthusiasm for our offerings and a desire to 
be involved with the institution, a trend that 
we fully expect to continue. 

In one of the many glowing articles to 
appear in the press this year, one writer asked, 
“What can the Frick do for an encore?” I can 
promise you that we will continue to strive 
to enhance the institution and the visitor’s 



experience, while at the same time preserv¬ 
ing the museum’s essential nature. Through 
exhibitions and programs, we endeavor to 
represent the highest standards of excellence 
in connoisseurship, scholarship, and intel¬ 
lectual discourse. 

It is not an overstatement to say that the 
accomplishments outlined in this annual 
report are a celebration of many: Margot 
Bogert and the dedicated members of our 
Board of Trustees, our extraordinary staff, 
our loyal volunteers, and our many generous 
supporters. I am very grateful indeed to all 
of you who have made these activities pos¬ 
sible, and I look forward to your continuing 
involvement in the days ahead. 



LEFT TO RIGHT: 

Massimiliano Soldani-Benzi (1656-1740), 

Pieta with Two Mourning Putti, probably 1715, 
terracotta on original ebony base, The Frick Collection, 
gift of The Quentin Foundation; photographs on these 
two pages by Michael Bodycomb 

Jean-Antoine Houdon (1741-1828), detail of 
Madame His, 1775, marble, The Frick Collection, 
promised gift of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Victor Thaw 

Claude Michel (1738-1814), known as Clodion, detail of 
The Dance of Time: Three Nymphs Supporting a Clock 
by Lepaute, 1788, terracotta, brass, gilt brass, silvered 
brass, steel, and glass, The Frick Collection, purchased 
with funds from the Winthrop Edey Bequest 
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Report of the 
Chief Curator 

Colin B. Bailey 


T he past year has been an exciting 
and challenging one for the curatorial 
department, distinguished by exceptional 
acquisitions and a broad array of exhibi¬ 
tions, often inspired by seminal works in the 
permanent collection. 

In addition to the three acquisitions 
previously mentioned in the Report of the 
Director, the Frick was fortunate to receive 
a plaster statuette of Jean-Antoine Houdons 
Diana , generously donated by Frederick 
Koch. This work is one of only two known 
surviving reductions produced by Houdon 
during his lifetime; following its donation, a 
complex conservation treatment was under¬ 
taken to remove multiple layers of over-paint 
from the object. Two enamels, Christ in the 
Garden of Gethsemane and The Mocking 
of Christ , both created in the mid- to late 
sixteenth century by the workshop of Pierre 
Reymond, were given by Dr. and Mrs. Henry 
Clay Frick II and are significant additions to 
our collection. 

We also continue to benefit from the loan 
of outstanding objects that enhance the per¬ 
manent collection. On view in the Enamels 
Room since July 2004 is the panel from the 
Phillips Family Collection, Christ on the 
Cross between the Virgin and Saint John , 
painted circa 1340 by Simone Martini and 
his assistants. Houdons superb high-relief 
marble La Grive Morte of 1782 has been on 


extended loan from the Horvitz Collection 
since August of 2004. 

From October 12 through December 31, 
2005, visitors to the Frick could view Memlings 
Portraits , which was co-organized with the 
Museo Thyssen-Bornemisza, Madrid, and the 
Groeningemuseum, Bruges. The selection of 
more than twenty portraits by the celebrated 
Netherlandish artist Hans Memling (c. 1435- 
1494) explored the function of portraiture in 
the Netherlands during the fifteenth century. 
It was accompanied by a catalogue pub¬ 
lished in several languages by Ludion. In his 
review in The New York Times (October 14, 
2005), Holland Cotter declared that Memling's 
Portraits “will figure on short lists of the year’s 
outstanding small exhibitions, and not only 
for the rarity of its contents. The show is 
some kind of ideal experience.” In order to 
accommodate the publics great interest in 
this exhibition, gallery hours were extended 
to 8:00 on Friday evenings. 

We followed the success of Memlings 
Portraits with Goyas Last Works , on view 
from February 22 through May 14, 2006. 
Goyas portrait of Maria Martinez de Puga, 
acquired by Henry Clay Frick in 1914, was the 
inspiration for this exhibition, which concen¬ 
trated exclusively on the final phase of Goyas 
long career—the years of the artist’s volun¬ 
tary exile in Bordeaux from 1824 to 1828. Co¬ 
organized by the Frick’s Curator Susan Grace 
Galassi and Jonathan Brown of New York 
University’s Institute of Fine Arts, the exhibi¬ 
tion featured fifty-one examples of Goya’s 
final production. Borrowed from public and 
private European and North American col¬ 
lections, the works on view included draw¬ 
ings, paintings, miniatures on ivory, and 


lithographs. Goya's Last Works was enthusi¬ 
astically reviewed by Michael Kimmelman of 
The New York Times, who noted, “The com¬ 
pact Frick show is sublime.... I can’t recall 
too many exhibitions on this scale more 
revelatory.” A study day was held in early 
May, during which a group of forty cura¬ 
tors, conservators, and academics discussed 
current research on the artist and explored 
issues raised by the exhibition. A catalogue 
published in association with Yale University 
Press accompanied the exhibition. 

Two exceptional paintings by Paolo 
Veronese (1528-1588), The Choice between 
Virtue and Vice and Wisdom and Strength , 
purchased by Henry Clay Frick in 1912, were 
the centerpieces for the exhibition Veronese's 
Allegories: Virtue, Love, and Exploration in 
Renaissance Venice (on view in the Oval 
Room from April 11 through July 16, 2006). 
The show featured several large and some¬ 
what ambiguous allegories painted by the 
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Renaissance artist, who enjoyed a career 
distinguished by commissions from the most 
prestigious institutions in Venice, both secu¬ 
lar and ecclesiastic. Joining the Frick master- 
works were Venus and Mars United by Love, 
from The Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
two Allegories of Navigation, from the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art. A catalogue 
accompanying the exhibition traced the his¬ 
tory of the paintings, the different interpre¬ 
tations of their iconography, and their place 
within the artist’s oeuvre. A study day, at 
which six Veronese scholars presented their 
current research, was attended by some sixty 
academics, curators, conservators, collectors, 
and dealers. 

Jean-Etienne Liotard (1702-1789): Swiss 
Master , which opened on June 13 and 
remained on view through September 17, 
concluded the 2006 summer season. Liotard’s 
superb Trompe VOeil , painted in 1771 and 
given to the Collection in 1997 by Lore 



Heinemann in memory of her husband, Dr. 
Rudolph J. Heinemann, served as the inspi¬ 
ration for the exhibition. The show included 
more than fifty paintings, drawings, minia¬ 
tures, and engravings, largely borrowed from 
the outstanding repository of Liotard’s work 
in the Musees d’art et d’histoire de Geneve, 
and was accompanied by a catalogue pub¬ 
lished by Somogy. 

In order to deepen the public’s under¬ 
standing and enjoyment of the arts, we con¬ 
tinue to present a diverse series of lectures. 
As part of our Artists, Poets, and Writers 
Lecture Series, author Colm Toibin discussed 
“Henry James’s New York,” which proved to 
be an intriguing examination of Henry Clay 
Frick’s milieu as well. We were delighted 
to have artist Elizabeth Murray share her 
thoughts about her favorite Frick works in 
the lecture, “Beauty in the Details.” Also of 
great interest was Professor Joseph Koerner’s 
April 2006 Council Lecture, “Durer’s Hands,” 



in which he explored the sketches the artist 
made as a means of personal expression. 

Our public programs expanded with the 
introduction of educational trips. October 
1 through 8, 2005, Associate Curator Denise 
Allen and Director Anne Poulet joined a 
distinguished group of Frick supporters on 
a trip to the Loire Valley, which was co¬ 
organized with the French Heritage Society. 
November 8 through 15, Curator Susan Grace 
Galassi led a tour with Director Anne Poulet 
as a prelude to the Goyas Last Works exhibi¬ 
tion. The group visited public and private 
collections and churches in Madrid to see 
works by Goya, then explored the beautiful 
city of Bordeaux, where the artist spent his 
last four years as a member of the Spanish 
expatriate community. 

Our education department continues 
its public mission with the school pro¬ 
gram, which serves more than two thousand 
students from sixty-nine classes in nearly 


LEFT TO RIGHT! 

Workshop of Pierre Reymond (c. 1513-after 1584), 
Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane, enamel on copper, 
mid- to late sixteenth century, The Frick Collection, 
gift of Dr. and Mrs. Henry Clay Frick II; 
photograph by Michael Bodycomb 

Hans Memling (c. 1435-1494), detail of Portrait of 
a Man with a Coin of the Emperor Nero (Bernardo 
Bembo?), c. 1473-74, oil on panel, Koninklijk Museum 
voor Schone Kunsten, Antwerp 

Francisco de Goya y Lucientes (1746-1828), 

Man on a Swing, 1824-28, black crayon on paper, 

The Hispanic Society of America, New York; 
photograph by Roberto Sandoval 
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thirty middle and high schools from the five 
boroughs. Education staff led sessions for 
more than fifty teachers at the Collection 
throughout the 2005-6 school year, with 
special programs conducted for teachers at 
the Gilder Lehrman Institute of American 
History and for art department chairs from 
independent schools in New York City. The 
Art of Observation collaboration with New 
York medical schools is in its sixth year, 
and the number of partner medical schools 
has increased to include Mount Sinai, New 
York University, Albert Einstein, and Weill- 
Cornell. In July 2005, the program expanded 
to serve officers of the New York City Police 
Department, a partnership that was profiled 
on the front page of The Wall Street Journal. 
We continued to offer museum visitors gal¬ 
lery talks on alternate Friday afternoons, 
more than half of which were sign-language 
interpreted, thanks to generous funding by 
the Cowles Charitable Trust. 



The care of collection objects remains a 
principal concern for the curatorial staff. The 
Frick Collection maintains a close working 
relationship with the paintings conservation 
department at The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, which treated several works from the 
permanent collection: Veronese’s Wisdom 
and Strength and The Choice between Virtue 
and Vice were cleaned in preparation for 
the exhibition; Hans Holbein’s portrait of 
Thomas Cromwell was treated for a hazy 
surface condition; and Degas’s Rehearsal had 
a glossy varnish layer—inappropriate for a 
work by this artist—removed. 

Also charged with the care of the build¬ 
ing itself, the department’s conservation staff 
oversaw the second phase of the window 
restoration project, which was completed 
during the summer and resulted in restored 
sash frames and the installation of insulated 
glass to all of the west-facing windows on the 
second floor. 



Over the course of the past twelve 
months, we bid farewell to two of our valued 
colleagues and welcomed new ones. July 
2005 saw the departure of Barbara Roberts, 
who came to the Frick in 2000 as conserva¬ 
tor and has now returned to independent 
consulting. In August, we welcomed her 
successor, Joseph Godla. Andrew W. Mellon 
Curatorial Fellow Holly Flora finished her 
two-year term with us, becoming the curator 
at the Museum of Biblical Art in New York, 
and Kristel Smentek joined us as our fourth 
Mellon Fellow. These talented individuals 
have proven themselves to be tremendous 
additions to our staff. I am honored to lead 
this dynamic department and look forward 
to an equally remarkable year ahead. 



THIS PAGE, LEFT TO RIGHT: 

Jean-Etienne Liotard (1702-1789), The Archduchess 
Marie-Antoinette of Austria, 1762, black chalk, 
graphite pencil, watercolor, and pastel on white 
laid paper heightened with color on the verso, 

Musee d’art et d’histoire, Geneva; photograph by 
Bettina Jacot-Descombes 

Paolo Veronese (1528-1588), The Choice between Virtue 
and Vice , c. 1565, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection; 
photograph by Michael Bodycomb 

opposite page: 

With funding support from Robert H. and Clarice 
Smith, the Library strengthened its holdings of 
books on European sculpture and decorative arts, 
with purchases such as this dictionary of eighteenth- 
century French cabinetmakers by Pierre Kjellberg, 
published in 2002. 
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Report of the 
Andrew W. Mellon 
Librarian 

Patricia Barnett 

T his year saw three firsts in the eighty- 
five-year history of the Frick Art 
Reference Library, each of which developed 
aspects of the Library’s original mandate to 
foster research on Western art, collaborate 
with similar institutions, and complement 
the study of art in The Frick Collection. 

Encouraged by the enthusiastic endorse¬ 
ment of participants at the 2005 collo¬ 
quium on establishing the Center for the 
History of Collecting in America, the Library 
sought and received a planning grant from 
the Gladys Krieble Delmas Foundation to 
define the organization of the Center, to be 
located at the Frick Art Reference Library. 
DeCourcy E. McIntosh was named consul¬ 
tant in February and, over a period of several 
months, numerous experts and potential col¬ 
laborators were interviewed to help articulate 
the Centers agenda, which will be executed 
as funding becomes available. The programs 
will include fellowships, seminars, symposia, 
and research tools, in particular, an online 
directory of archives of collectors and deal¬ 
ers. These initiatives build on the Library’s 
successful research program, instituted nine 
years ago by Inge Reist, director-designate 
of the Center, with graduate school orienta¬ 
tions and workshops, Library exhibitions, 
and panel discussions. This year’s Dialogues 
on Art, a benefit event for the Library held 


in May and co-sponsored with Knoedler & 
Company, focused on the goals of the Center. 
The panel discussion, “House Museums: The 
Intersection of Public and Private Collecting,” 
was moderated by Joseph Rishel, senior cura¬ 
tor of European painting and sculpture at 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art, and was 
complemented by a Library exhibition, Home 
Is Where the Art Is: House Museums. 

Another first for the Library was the 
establishment of the New York Art Resources 
Consortium (nyarc), a partnership of the 
Frick Art Reference Library and the libraries 
of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The 
Museum of Modern Art, and the Brooklyn 
Museum. With support from the Andrew 
W. Mellon Foundation, an extensive plan 
of action was outlined for the four librar¬ 
ies that make up the core of what promises 
to become a larger collaboration. The plan 
laid the foundation for ambitious yet cost- 
efficient programs and services that minimize 
duplication of effort, offset the increasing 
subscription rates for electronic resources, 
and, through swift document and digital 
delivery, improve access to shared resources 
for our collective constituencies. The group’s 
first joint effort began this summer with 
jstor (the digital archive of scholarly jour¬ 
nals) and a Mellon-funded feasibility study 
on the digitizing and delivery of rare and 
unique materials held in these libraries. 

For the first time, the Library has expand¬ 
ed its collecting scope to include materials 
on decorative arts relevant to objects in The 
Frick Collection. Deborah Kempe, chief of 
collections management and access, oversaw 
the development of a core bibliography that 
provided a tool for the systematic support of 


scholarly research in this field and identified 
important lacunae in the Library’s holdings 
of decorative arts. For this undertaking, the 
Library was fortunate to receive funding from 
Robert H. and Clarice Smith for the purchase 
of books on European sculpture and decora¬ 
tive arts over the next five years. Every effort 
will be made to avoid duplication of holdings 
with local institutions and to facilitate access 
through interlibrary sharing. 

The past twelve months saw significant 
additions to holdings in catalogues, mono¬ 
graphs, photographs, and electronic resources. 
By far, the most important purchase was 
the cache of eighteenth- to early-twentieth- 
century auction catalogues acquired in July 
in Paris at the liquidation sale of the Heim 
Gallery’s library. This purchase was made 
possible, in part, through the generosity of 
Melvin R. Seiden. For acquisitions of titles 
in categories the Library has historically col¬ 
lected, new book funds honoring former 
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Trustee Walter Curley and Council member 
Deirdre C. Stam were established, while the 
Homeland Foundation’s pledge of $200,000 
over the next four years will increase the book 
fund’s principal significantly. The Samuel 
Sachs II fund was increased by $25,000, 
thanks to a generous gift from the Malcolm 
Hewitt Wiener Foundation. 

The Trustees Library Committee, led by 
Melvin R. Seiden, dedicated one of its semi¬ 
annual meetings to a single issue: space plan¬ 
ning. This was in recognition of the fact that, 
even with the storage gained through digital 
conversions, the Library will run out of space 
by the year 2010. The committee concluded 
that architectural expansion will be a neces¬ 
sity in order to address the evolving needs 
and expectations of researchers. 

By the end of this reporting period, the 
Reading Room attendance figures marked 
a 9 percent increase over those of the pre¬ 
vious twelve months, along with a corre¬ 
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sponding increase in E-mail queries, book 
and Photoarchive requests, and the use of 
electronic resources. With the implementa¬ 
tion of an automated circulation system, all 
books reserved or checked out to staff are 
more effectively controlled, with their status 
displayed in fresco. New registration cards 
for readers are now bar-coded. 

The preservation of and access to the 
Library’s vast research collections and 
archives continue to be a priority. This year, 
digitization of nearly a third of the sixty 
thousand negatives from the Library’s pho¬ 
tography campaigns of the 1920s through 
the 1950s was completed, thanks to funding 
provided by the Carl and Lily Pforzheimer 
Foundation, the New York Times Founda¬ 
tion, and a Mellon-funded ARTstor col¬ 
laboration. In addition, the conservation and 
digital labs were continuously occupied with 
the increased demand for materials held in 
both the institutional and The Helen Clay 


Frick Foundation archives. Nearly two hun¬ 
dred historic blueprints were inventoried, 
treated, and digitally preserved so they could 
be more easily examined. 

Not surprisingly, the archives and con¬ 
servation departments work hand in hand to 
avail researchers of primary documents and to 
provide images for forthcoming publications, 
including Colin B. Bailey’s Building The Frick 
Collection and the biographies of Andrew 
Carnegie by David Nasaw and of Andrew 
W. Mellon by David Cannadine. Images also 
were provided for the PBS documentary Great 
Museums and the National Gallery of Art’s 
centennial film on Paul Mellon. In addition, 
twenty items were loaned to the Pittsburgh 
exhibition Possessions, Personalities and the 
Pursuit of Refinement: A Fresh Look at the 
Collections of the Frick Art & Historical Center, 
and the rare, autographed copy of Artists in 
Exile (Pierre Matisse Gallery, 1943) was loaned 
to the Surrealism USA exhibition held at the 
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National Academy Museum in New York. 
Chief Archivist Sally Brazil interviewed and 
recorded Dr. William Turner Levy’s recollec¬ 
tions of his close friend Frederick Mortimer 
Clapp, the first director of The Frick Collec¬ 
tion, for the oral history program. 

Rarely do library conservation depart¬ 
ments take on the challenge of the design 
and production of exhibitions and bro¬ 
chures, yet this has become an exciting 
new element of that department’s activities. 
During the year, Don Swanson and his staff 
designed and installed the House Museums 
exhibit in the Library vestibules and also 
produced the handsome itinerary booklets 
for the October trip to the Loire Valley co¬ 
organized with the French Heritage Society 
and for the director’s Goya Promenade study 
trip to Madrid and Bordeaux in November. 

I cannot overstate the ongoing impor¬ 
tance of the information systems department 
to the institution as a whole. Under the lead¬ 



ership of Floyd Sweeting, this department 
provides state-of-the-art support and ser¬ 
vices for communications and for informa¬ 
tion and image management, including the 
design and production of the Frick’s highly 
praised website. The website was redesigned 
this year to make an award-winning virtual 
destination even more appealing and ser¬ 
viceable for online membership, shopping, 
and concert ticketing. In addition, all the 
Collection’s works of art are now acces¬ 
sible online and include detailed zoomable 
images, location updates, and links to the 
Virtual Tour. As a result of these improve¬ 
ments, visits to the website have more than 
doubled in the last year. 

Consultation with colleagues engaged 
in comparable projects both in the United 
States and Europe is ongoing and ensures 
compatibility among like-minded institu¬ 
tions. To this end, Inge Reist’s election in 
October 2005 to the chairmanship of the 


Association of Research Institutes in Art 
History not only raises the Frick’s profile 
but also elicits useful information about the 
potential for future collaborations. 

As I observe the ever-increasing num¬ 
ber of researchers crossing the Library’s 
threshold each year, I marvel at the variety 
of professional interests represented as well 
as the diverse ways in which our materials 
are used. These visitors—be they academics, 
journalists, collectors, art dealers, curators, 
connoisseurs, or curious amateurs —rarely 
fail to acknowledge the uniqueness of our 
resources and the invaluable assistance they 
receive from the Library’s exceptional staff, 
working with the public both directly and 
behind the scenes. I consider myself fortu¬ 
nate to be surrounded by such talent. 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: 

In July 2005, the Library purchased 116 rare auction 
catalogues previously owned by the Heim Gallery, 
Paris. This catalogue is from a benefit sale held May 23, 
1945, to support French prisoners of war. 

Since last year, the Library’s conservation lab has 
digitized thousands of vintage photographs from 
the Helen Clay Frick Foundation Archives, including 
this one, which shows a young Helen Clay Frick with 
James Elmore, the Frick family’s coachman, and her 
governess, Marika Ogiz. The photograph was taken at 
Clayton, the Frick home in Pittsburgh, c. 1895. 

Frontispiece and title page of the catalogue for the 
1923 auction of the library of Robert de Montesquiou, 
purchased in honor of Curator Emeritus Edgar 
Munhall. Montesquiou is the sitter in the Frick’s 
1891-92 portrait by James McNeill Whistler, 
Arrangement in Black and Gold: Comte Robert 
de Montesquiou-Fezensac. 
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Notable Library Acquisitions 


Gifts and Exchanges 

Dario A. Covi, Andrea del Verrocchio, Life and 
Work, Florence, 2005; gift of the author 

Brigitte Langer, Die franzosischen Mobel des 
18. Jahrhunderts, Munich and New York, 1995; 
gift of the Library of The Bard Graduate 
Center for Studies in the Decorative Arts, 
Design, and Culture 

Joachim Pissarro and Claire Durand-Ruel 
Snollaerts, Pissarro: Critical Catalogue of 
Paintings, 3 vols., Milan, Paris, and New York, 
2005; gift of Wildenstein & Co., through Eliot 
Rowlands 

Verein der Museumsfreunde in Wien, Katalog 
der Prinz Eugen Ausstellung, Vienna, 1933; gift 
of Blumka Gallery, New York 

28 exhibition catalogues; by exchange from 
the Szepmuveszeti Muzeum, Budapest 

93 European auction catalogues (1895 to 1985); 
gift of the Library of The Royal Museums of 
Fine Arts in Belgium 

103 photographs of paintings and drawings by 
Jean-Baptiste Greuze; gift of Edgar Munhall 

239 photographs relating to the Great Age of 
Fresco exhibition (1968, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art); gift of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, through Keith Christiansen 

477 photographs from the estate of art histo¬ 
rian Donald Posner; gift of the estate, through 
William Barcham and Catherine Pugliesi 


Purchases 

Denise Bazetoux, Maximilien Luce: Catalogue 
raisonne de Voeuvre peint, vol. 3, Paris, 2005; 
purchased through the generous support of 
The Florence Gould Foundation 

Emmanuel Benezit, Dictionary of Artists, first 
English-language ed., 14 vols., Paris, 2006; 
purchased through the generous support of 
The Florence Gould Foundation 

Denis Diderot, Encyclopedic ou Dictionnaire 
raisonne des sciences, des arts et des metiers, 
facsimile of the first edition of 1751-80, 35 
vols., Stuttgart, 1966 

John Flaxman, The Illustrations for Dantes 
Divine Comedy, ed. by Francesca Salvadori, 
London, 2005; purchased in honor of Charles 
Ryskamp 

Lloyd Goodrich and Abigail Booth Gerdts, 
Record of Works by Winslow Homer, vols. 1 
and 2, New York, 2005; purchased in honor 
of Edgar Munhall 

Josep de C. Laplana, La Pintura de Santiago 
Rusinol: Obra completa, 3 vols., Barcelona, 
2004; purchased in honor of Nathalie Kaplan 
and Martha Loring for their leadership of the 
Young Fellows; gift of Melvin R. Seiden 

Pierre Jean Mariette, Catalogues de la collection 
d'estampes de Jean V, roi de Portugal (Fundagao 
Calouste Gulbenkian), 3 vols., Paris and Lisbon, 
2003; purchased in honor of Paul G. Pennoyer 
Jr., chairman of the Library Committee, 1984- 
2001; gift of Melvin R. Seiden 


A. P. F. Robert-Dumesnil, Le Peintre-Graveur 
frangais, ou Catalogue raisonne des estam- 
pes gravees par les peintres et les dessina- 
teurs de Vecole frangaise: Ouvrage faisant 
suite au “ Peintre-Graveur ” de M. Bartsch, 11 
vols., Paris, 1835-71; purchased through the 
generous support of The Florence Gould 
Foundation 

Pierre Sanchez, Dictionnaire des ceramistes, 
peintres sur porcelaine, verre et email, verriers 
et emailleurs ... 1700-1920, 3 vols., Dijon, 2005; 
purchased through the generosity of Robert 
H. and Clarice Smith 

Catalogue d’une riche collection de tableaux 
de Vecole espagnole et des ecoles dTtalie et 
de Flandre (Condesa de Quinto Collection), 
Paris, 1862 

Vincent van Gogh: Erste grosse Ausstellung 
seiner Zeichnungen und Aquarelle, Dezember 
1927, Berlin, 1927; purchased in honor of 
Samuel Sachs II 

9 catalogues from the Vienna, Berlin, and 
Munich Secession exhibitions, 1908-33 

19 auction catalogues featuring decorative 
arts; purchased through the generosity of the 
J. and H. Weldon Foundation 

116 rare auction catalogues, mostly French, 
formerly owned by the Heim Gallery, Paris 

135 photographs of works in a Scottish private 
collection purchased as part of the subscrip¬ 
tion to the Scottish National Portrait Gallery 
Photographic Survey 
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Public Programming 


Lectures 

October 14, 2005 

Memling and the Art of Portraiture 
Till-Holger Borchert, Groeningemuseum, 
Bruges 

October 26, 2005 

Memling s Influence on Italian Portraiture 
from Leonardo to Raphael 
Barbara G. Lane, Queens College and The 
Graduate Center of the City University of 
New York 

November 16, 2005 
Face to Face with Memling s Portraits 
Maryan W. Ainsworth, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York 

November 30, 2005 

Henry James's New York 

Colm Toibin, author 

This lecture, part of the Artists, Poets, and 

Writers Lecture Series, was made possible 

through the generous support of the Drue 

Heinz Trust. 

December 7, 2005 

Memling s Italian Patrons 

Paula Nuttall, Victoria and Albert Museum, 

London 

January 11, 2006 

Pilgrims, Martyrs, and Mosaics: Cardinal 
Pietro Aldobrandini and the Jubilee of 1600 
Xavier F. Salomon, Andrew W. Mellon 
Curatorial Fellow, The Frick Collection 


February 1, 2006 

Beauty in the Details 

Elizabeth Murray, artist 

This lecture, part of the Artists, Poets, and 

Writers Lecture Series, was made possible 

through the generous support of the Drue 

Heinz Trust. 

March 1, 2006 

The View from Bordeaux: 

Looking Back on Goya's Life 

Janis A. Tomlinson, University Museums, 

University of Delaware, Newark 

April 13, 2006 
Durer's Hands 

Joseph Leo Koerner, Courtauld Institute of 
Art, London 

This lecture was the fourth in an annual 
series sponsored by the Council of The Frick 
Collection. 

April 26, 2006 
Prelude to Exile: 

Goya's Theater(s) of the Absurd 

Priscilla E. Muller, The Hispanic Society of 

America, New York 

May 2, 2006 

“Plumbing the Depths of the Human Heart" 

in Goya's Graphic Work 

Juliet Wilson-Bareau, independent scholar 

June 14, 2006 

Liotard beyond the Exhibition 

Marcel Roethlisberger, Universite de Geneve 


June 28, 2006 

Liotard, the “Turkish Painter” 

Kristel Smentek, Andrew W. Mellon 
Curatorial Fellow, The Frick Collection 

Concerts 

July 13, 2005 

Ilya Gringolts, Russian violinist, in New 
York recital debut, and Itmar Golan, pianist: 
Mozart; Bartok; Schumann, Fantasiestiicke 

August 10, 2005 

Jean-Efflam Bavouzet, pianist: Haydn; 
Beethoven; Ravel, Gaspard de la nuit 

October 9, 2005 

Trio Jean Paul, German piano trio, in 
New York debut: Haydn; Schoenberg/ 
Steuermann, Transfigured Night, Opus 4; 
Brahms, Trio in B Major, Opus 8 

October 30, 2005 

Mandelring Quartet: Schubert, Quartet in G 
Minor, D. 173; Shostakovich, Quartet No. 4 
in D Major, Opus 83; Beethoven, Quartet in 
C-sharp Minor, Opus 131 

November 13, 2005 

Newberry Consort, vielles, lutes, harp, 
countertenor, and tenor: Renaissance and 
medieval vocal, instrumental, and dance 
music from the period of Hans Memling, 
the subject of the fall exhibition, Memling's 
Portraits. A talk given by composer 
Joelle Wallach before the concert explored 
parallels between Franco-Flemish painters 
and composers of the fifteenth century. 
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Gifts and Grants 


November 27, 2005 

Christian Immler, German baritone, in New 
York recital debut, and Sylvia Fraser, piano: 
Schumann, Dichterliebe, Opus 48; Eisler; 
Ravel; Rankl; Wolf 

January 15, 2006 

Ronald Brautigam, Dutch pianist, in New 
York recital debut: Mozart; Mendelssohn, 
Variations Serieuses, Opus 54; Beethoven, 
Sonata in C Major, Opus 53, “Waldstein” 

February 19, 2006 

Auryn Quartet: Haydn; Bartok; Dvorak, 
Quartet No. 12 in F Major, Opus 96, 
“American” 

March 5, 2006 

Mihaela Ursuleasa, Romanian pianist 
in New York debut: Beethoven, Eroica 
Variations, Opus 35; Shostakovich; 
Rachmaninoff, Etudes tableaux, Opus 39 

March 19, 2006 

Richard Egarr, British harpsichordist in New 
York recital debut: J. S. Bach, Goldberg 
Variations, BWV 988 

April 16, 2006 

II Dolcimelo, recorder, baroque violin, 
baroque cello, and harpsichord in New York 
debut: Telemann, Scarlatti, Vivaldi, Corelli 

April 23, 2006 

David Owen Norris, fortepiano, and Trio 
Sonnerie with Monica Huggett, violinist: 

J. C. Bach, Mozart, and eighteenth-century 
Hungarian music in the virtuoso folk tradition 


Publications 

Exhibition Catalogues 

Till-Holger Borchert, with contributions 
by Maryan W. Ainsworth, Lome Campbell, 
and Paula Nuttall, Mendings Portraits, 
Ludion, Belgium, 2005 

Jonathan Brown and Susan Grace Galassi, 
Goyas Last Works, The Frick Collection, 
published in association with Yale 
University Press, 2006 

Xavier F. Salomon, Veroneses Allegories: 
Virtue, Love, and Exploration in Renaissance 
Venice, The Frick Collection, 2006 

Isabelle Felicite Bleeker, Casar Menz, 

Marcel Roethlisberger, Claire Stoullig, and 
Fabienne Xaviere Sturm, Jean-Etienne 
Liotard (1702-1789): Masterpieces from the 
Musees d’Art et d’Histoire of Geneva and 
Swiss Private Collections, Somogy Editions 
d’Art, Paris; English-language edition, 2006 

Council Lecture Series 

Theodore Reff, Manet’s Incident in a 
Bullfight, The Frick Collection, 2006 


W e deeply appreciate the generosity 
of the individuals, foundations, 
and corporations that have made substantial 
contributions to the Collection and Library. 

The Frick Collection must secure roughly 
50 percent of its funding for operations from 
sources other than its endowment. Capital 
projects and special programs require addi¬ 
tional resources. The following gifts and 
grants provide vitally needed general oper¬ 
ating funds, as well as support for a range 
of projects, including special exhibitions 
and publications, Library acquisitions and 
its endowment, conservation equipment and 
materials, services to scholars, and the educa¬ 
tion program. In addition, the demands of the 
Frick’s beautiful, but aging, building require 
an increasing investment of capital. We are 
most grateful to our supporters for their help 
in funding these vital programs and services. 

Major Contributions 
$100,000 and above 

Mr. and Mrs. John P. Birkelund 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah M. Bogert 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Eberstadt 

Mrs. Henry Clay Frick II 

The Helen Clay Frick Foundation 

Agnes Gund and Daniel Shapiro 

The Florence Gould Foundation 

Homeland Foundation 

The Andrew W. Mellon Foundation 

Estate of Stephen Morrow 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Phipps Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen A. Schwarzman 
Melvin R. Seiden and Janine Luke 
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$50,000 to $ 99,999 

Peter and Sofia Blanchard 

Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden III 

The Chisholm Foundation 

The Christian Humann Foundation 

Dr. and Mrs. Nathan E. Saint-Amand 

Mr. and Mrs. Juan A. Sabater 

Lawrence and Julie Salander 

$25,000 to $49,999 

Irene Roosevelt Aitken 
The Honorable Daniele Bodini 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel C. Butler 
Edward Lee Cave 
Mr. and Mrs. Minturn V. Chace 
The Honorable Anne Cox Chambers 
Consulate General of Belgium 
The Honorable Amalia Lacroze de Fortabat 
The Gladys Krieble Delmas Foundation 
Hester Diamond 
Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Boker Doyle 
Mrs. Charles H. Dyson 
Francis Finlay 
Mrs. Henry Grunwald 
Janet and Arthur Hershaft 
Mrs. Jack S. Josey 
Anna-Maria and Stephen Kellen 
Foundation, Inc. 

Mrs. Stephen M. Kellen 
Khoon-Min Lim and Elizabeth Khoo 
National Endowment for the Arts 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel I. Newhouse 
Samuel I. Newhouse Foundation Inc. 

Diane Allen Nixon 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard G. Palitz 

Anna M. Pearce 

Mr. and Mrs. Constantine Sidamon-Eristoff 


Suzette de Marigny Smith 

Dr. and Mrs. Malcolm H. Wiener 

Diane R. Wolf 

Mr. and Mrs. John B. Wood 

Mrs. Charles Wrightsman 


$10,000 to $24,999 

Dr. Andreas von Albertini 
Estate of J. Philip Anderegg 
Andrew L. Ballard 
Anne H. Bass 

The David Berg Foundation, Inc. 

Jean A. Bonna 
W. Mark Brady 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Erburu 
Filomen M. D’Agostino Foundation Corp. 
Mr. and Mrs. Patrick A. Gerschel 
The Patrick A. Gerschel Foundation 
Gail W. Goltra 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas H. J. Hall 
Mrs. Henry J. Heinz II 
F. M. Kirby Foundation, Inc. 

Samuel H. Kress Foundation 
The Curtis W. McGraw Foundation 
Eldo S. Netto Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Yves Oltramare 
Pro Helvetia 

Mr. and Mrs. William P. Rayner 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Robinson 

William Rondina 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Ross 

The Widgeon Point Charitable Foundation 

Isabel S. Wilcox 


$5,000 to $9,999 

The Ahmanson Foundation 

Milton and Sally Avery Arts Foundation 

Phyllis Bartlett 

Mr. and Mrs. Sid R. Bass 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Collins 

Gifford Combs 

The Cowles Charitable Trust 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Fiorilla 

Mr. and Mrs. Barry Friedberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael E. Gellert 

The Honorable Sir David and Lady Gibbons 

Mr. and Mrs. Alain Goldrach 

Mr. and Mrs. George Grumbach Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Heydon 

Frederick D. Hill 

Dr. Bruce C. Horten 

Robert W. Johnson IV 

Mr. and Mrs. William F. Kimball 

Mr. and Mrs. David Hamilton Koch 

Mr. and Mrs. Jon Landau 

Arthur L. Loeb 

Ambassador John L. Loeb Jr. and 
Sharon Handler 
J. Murray Logan* 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Loring 

Mr. and Mrs. James C. Marlas 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter P. Marino 

Metropolitan New York Library Council 

Thierry Millerand 

Barbara S. Mosbacher 

David Rockefeller 

Dr. and Mrs. Stephen K. Scher 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley DeForest Scott 

Elizabeth M. Stafford 

Beatrice Stern 

Philip L. Yang 

* deceased 
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$1,000 to $4,999 

Morton Abromson and Joan Nissman 
The Achelis Foundation 
Acorn Foundation Inc. 

Joan Taub Ades and Alan M. Ades 
Julian Agnew 
Margaret Ajemian Ahnert 
Mrs. Arthur G. Altschul 
Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Ames 
Mr. and Mrs. David Anton 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. Arnhold 
Mr. and Mrs. Seymour R. Askin Jr. 

Gillian Attfield 

Carole P. Bailey 

Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Bailey 

Mr. and Mrs. Rodney B. Berens 

Mr. and Mrs. Craig G. Bergstrom 

Mr. and Mrs. William McCormack Blair Jr. 

Allan Block 

Laurel Ann Brien 

Mr. and Mrs. Garrison W. Brinton 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter C. H. Brown 

Callae Brownstein 

Catherine Cahill and William Bernhard 
Robert L. Cahill Jr. 

Roberto Camacho 

Ann Marie Carr 

Mrs. Christopher C. Y. Chen 

Mr. and Mrs. Gustavo Cisneros 

Mrs. William Stratton Clark 

Mary P. Cogger 

Thomas L. Colville 

Comey-Fitzgerald Family Foundation 

Marina Rust Connor and Ian Connor 

Robert Couturier 

Edna C. Craddock 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew M. Crisses 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar M. Cullman 

The Honorable and Mrs. Walter J. P. Curley 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis J. C. Cusano 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl F. Danielson 

Cecile David-Weill 

Mrs. C. Douglas Dillon 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley F. Druckenmiller 

Mr. and Mrs. John F. Durocher 

Elizabeth Finkle Eliot and Jonathan Eliot 


Mr. and Mrs. Jean-Marie Eveillard 
J. O. Fairfax 

Jerald Dillon Fessenden 

Helen Costantino Fioratti 

Mrs. Anastassios Fondaras 

Mr. and Mrs. Christopher Forbes 

David B. Ford 

Joanne du Pont Foster 

Elise D. Frick and John A. Garraty 

Amber Frumkes 

Mr. and Mrs. Leandro S. Galban Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ricardo Gambaccini 
George J. Gillespie III 
Rochelle Gores 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip C. Gorrivan 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Gourary 
Dawne Marie Grannum 
Ann Marie Grasso 
Cynthia Chace Gray 
Nina Griscom 

Mr. and Mrs. James B. Gubelmann 

Mr. and Mrs. John Gutfreund 

Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Handreke 

Martha M. Hare 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Harkins 

Mrs. Horace Havemeyer 

Dr. and Mrs. David Heaney 

Christopher Heath 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Henry 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Tomilson Hill III 

Alexander C. Hitz 

Julian Iragorri II 

Ernest Jacquet 

Genevieve Jones 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeff Joyce 

Elizabeth R. Kabler 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Kaplan 

Amanda Kavanagh and Kevin Kavanagh 

Mr. and Mrs. Sean P. Kavanagh 

Derek F. Kellett 

R. Crosby Kemper 

Professor Joseph Leo Koerner 

Phyllis L. Kossoff 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Kranz 

Eugene M. Lang Foundation 

Sarah Chapin Langham 


Mrs. Stallworth Larson 

Mr. and Mrs. Christopher M. Lehman 

Mrs. Robert Leininger 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard G. Lepow 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lindgren 

Daniel Lindley and Lucia Woods Lindley 

Duncan MacGuigan 

Mr. and Mrs. Earle I. Mack 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom Marsh 

Joseph F. McCrindle 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew McQuilling 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard L. Menschel 

Joan Michelman 

Catharine M. Miller 

Sandra E. Mintz 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Mirsepahi 

Mr. and Mrs. Mark L. Moehlman 

John W. Munson 

Mark Murray 

Jennifer J. Nilles 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Oldenburg 
Mr. and Mrs. Alex B. Pagel 
PJ Pascual 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeffrey M. Peek 
Laura Pels 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul G. Pennoyer Jr. 

Colleen DeLee and Michael Perlis 
Mr. and Mrs. Brian Pfeifler 
Mr. and Mrs. Ivan E. Phillips 
Mr. and Mrs. Francois Poulet 
Mrs. Lewis T. Preston 
Dr. and Mrs. James S. Reibel 
Janine Rensch 
Bridget Restivo 
Michelle Rogers 

The Honorable and Mrs. Felix G. Rohatyn 

Daniel Romualdez 

Elaine L. Rosenberg 

Nanette Ross 

Anna Rothschild 

Christopher F. Rupp 

Charles A. Ryskamp 

Jane G. Rubin 

Sana H. Sabbagh 

Marielle Safra 

Alan E. Salz 
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Mr. and Mrs. Julio Mario Santo Domingo 

Katie Schwab 

Mrs. John A. Scrymgeour 

Gil Shiva 

Siddhartha Shukla 

Mr. and Mrs. James Baker Sitrick 

Clare Elizabeth Smith 

Michelle Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Ian K. W. Snow 

Lucy Bishopric Sprunger 

Joan Alexander Stanton 

Louise H. Stephaich 

Mr. and Mrs. George E. Stephenson 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald G. Stiebel 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Stone III 

Elizabeth F. Stribling and Guy Robinson 

The Frederick and Patricia Supper Foundation 

J. Fife Symington Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Fife Symington IV 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvaro Tafur 

Mr. and Mrs. William Tatlock 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Victor Thaw 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Thomas 

Mr. and Mrs. David M. Tobey 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Townsend III 

Hans P. Utsch 

Dr. Dietrich von Bothmer 

Mr. and Mrs. George Wachter 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul A. Wagner 

Dr. Karl T. Wamsler 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Warden 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Jarvis G. Wilcox Jr. 

Francis H. Williams 
Mr. and Mrs. James J. Wilson 
Mrs. Robert Winthrop 
Mr. and Mrs. Gene M. Woodfin 
Mr. and Mrs. David Yates 
Henry Steinway Ziegler and 
Jourdan Arpelle-Ziegler 
Mr. and Mrs. Ezra Zilkha 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael Zilkha 
Mr. and Mrs. Eric Zinterhofer 
Laura B. Zukerman 


Director’s Circle 

The Director’s Circle was formed in 2004 to 
provide major unrestricted support for the 
activities of the Collection and the Library. 
The following group of individuals is com¬ 
mitted to ensuring that The Frick Collection 
will have the necessary resources to maintain 
its tradition of excellence. 

Irene Roosevelt Aitken 
Mr. and Mrs. John P. Birkelund 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter P. Blanchard III 
The Honorable Daniele Bodini 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah M. Bogert 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel C. Butler 
Edward Lee Cave 

The Honorable Amalia Lacroze de Fortabat 

Hester Diamond 

Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Boker Doyle 

Mrs. Charles H. Dyson 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Eberstadt 

Francis Finlay 

Mrs. Henry Clay Frick II 

Mrs. Henry Grunwald 

Agnes Guild and Daniel Shapiro 

Mrs. Jack S. Josey 

Mrs. Stephen M. Kellen 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel I. Newhouse Jr. 

Diane Allen Nixon 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard G. Palitz 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Phipps Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen A. Schwarzman 

Melvin R. Seiden and Janine Luke 

Mr. and Mrs. Constantine Sidamon-Eristoff 

Suzette de Marigny Smith 

Mrs. Charles Wrightsman 


Founder’s Society 

The Founder’s Society recognizes and hon¬ 
ors individuals who provide critical support 
to The Frick Collection through bequests, 
charitable remainder trusts, lead trusts, or 
other planned-giving arrangements. 

Estate of J. Philip Anderegg 
Helen Clay Chace 
Mrs. William Stratton Clark 
Diane Dunne 
Estate of Alex Gordon 
Estate of Stephen Morrow 
Estate of Louise A. Pierot 
Michael Tully 
Alice Jean Zuccaire 

Fellows and Friends of 
The Frick Collection 

Honorary Fellows 

Mrs. Walter H. Annenberg 
Mrs. Perry Richardson Bass 
Monsieur Le Comte d’Haussonville 
Theodore Dell 
Everett Fahy 

Dr. and Mrs. Ira H. Kaufman 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Marion 

Mrs. Paul Mellon 

Edgar Munhall 

Charles A. Ryskamp 

Samuel Sachs II 

Mrs. William Suhr 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Victor Thaw 

Frederica von Stade 

Sustaining Fellows 

Angelina Anissimova 

Andrew L. Ballard 

Mr. and Mrs. Minturn V. Chace 

The Honorable and Mrs. Walter J. P. Curley 

Catherine G. Curran 
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Joanne du Pont Foster 
Janet and Arthur Hershaft 
Mrs. Jack S. Josey 

Khoon-Min Lim and Elizabeth Khoo 
J. Murray Logan* 

Mr. and Mrs. Terry Lundgren 
Diane R. Wolf 

Supporting Fellows 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. Arnhold 
Mrs. Christopher C. Y. Chen 
Gifford Combs 

Mr. and Mrs. Steven G. Einhorn 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Erburu 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas H. J. Hall 

Mrs. Henry J. Heinz II 

Dr. and Mrs. Peter Heydon 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeff Joyce 

Myron Kaplan and Annette Hollander 

Christian K. Keesee 

Mr. and Mrs. David Hamilton Koch 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard G. Lepow 

Mr. and Mrs. James C. Marlas 

Mr. and Mrs. Achim Moeller 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Moss 

Dr. and Mrs. James S. Reibel 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Robinson 

Mr. and Mrs. Juan A. Sabater 

Dr. and Mrs. Nathan E. Saint-Amand 

Elizabeth M. Stafford 

Sue Erpf Van de Bovenkamp 

Mr. and Mrs. George Wachter 

Dr. and Mrs. Malcolm H. Wiener 

E. Lisk Wyckoff Jr. 

Philip L. Yang 

Contributing Fellows 

Margaret Ajemian Ahnert 
Sonia Alpert 
Elizabeth A. Baltz 
Anne H. Bass 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Cassilly 
* deceased 


John B. Coleman 

Mr. and Mrs. Pierre J. de Vegh 

Domitilia M. dos Santos 

Stephen A. Geiger 

Mr. and Mrs. Alain Goldrach 

Gail W. Goltra 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald J. Gordon 
Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Hays 
Frederick D. Hill 
Dr. Bruce C. Horten 
Val Hoyt 
Arthur L. Loeb 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Marlas 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Michaelcheck 
Dr. David Orentreich 
Mr. and Mrs. Ivan E. Phillips 
Mr. and Mrs. Francois Poulet 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ross 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Jonathan Rotenstreich 
Mrs. John H. Sack 
Mr. and Mrs. Irwin Schneiderman 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley DeForest Scott 
Mrs. John A. Scrymgeour 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Solomon 
Mr. and Mrs. John L. Townsend III 
Mr.* and Mrs. Ira D. Wallach 
Dr. Karl T. Wamsler 
Shelby B. White 
Allison Whiting 
William J. Williams Jr. and 
Barbara A. Reuter 
Dian Woodner 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael Zilkha 

Fellows 

Joan Taub Ades and Alan M. Ades 
Julian Agnew 
Bert Amador 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Nash Ambler 

Dr. Madelyn Antoncic 

Mr. and Mrs. Mark Appel 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Leigh Ardrey 

Andrew Arkin 

Mrs. J. Sinclair Armstrong 

Edgar D. Aronson 


Mr. and Mrs. Michael Assael 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald R. Atkins 
Dr.* and Mrs. Hugh R. K. Barber 
Shelley Barber 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Beinecke 

Mr. and Mrs. Rodney B. Berens 

Mr. and Mrs. Raphael Bernstein 

Frances Billups 

Patti C. Birch 

David Biscaye 

Allan Block 

Gary M. Bloom 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley M. Bogen 
Geoffrey N. Bradfield 
W. Mark Brady 
Deborah Brice 

Mr. and Mrs. Garrison W. Brinton 
Marleen Brody 

Professor and Mrs. Jonathan M. Brown 

Katherine F. Brush 

Mrs. Jackson Burke 

Mrs. James E. Burke 

Mr. and Mrs. Brook K. Byers 

Miriam Cahn 

Marilyn Calderwood and Dodge Olmsted 
Mr. and Mrs. Felix Callari 
Ann Marie Carr 

Vincent Casey and Christina Baltz 

Carroll J. Cavanagh and Candida N. Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. James Cherry 

Mr. and Mrs. Christopher T. Clark 

Mrs. William Stratton Clark 

J. Patrick Cooney 

T. A. Cox 

Edna C. Craddock 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew M. Crisses 

Julia Croddick 

Heather Croner 

Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Darden 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Davis 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael de Havenon 

Mr. and Mrs. Gonzalo de Las Heras 

Margotte Marquesa de Lyon 

David H. De Weese 

Benjamin F. Doller 

Mr. and Mrs. John S. Dyson 
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Joan K. Easton 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruno Eberli 

Mr. and Mrs. Dean Ecke 

Don F. Eddy and Leigh Behnke 

David Elenowitz 

Elizabeth Finkle Eliot and Jonathan Eliot 
Mary E. Emerson 
Barbara R. Evans 

Nancy Evans and Seymour Wishman 
J. O. Fairfax 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter P. Fekula 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Feldstein 

Jerald Dillon Fessenden 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Sebastian Fichera 

Mrs. Anastassios Fondaras 

David B. Ford 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Frelinghuysen 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Friedland 
Mr. and Mrs. Leandro S. Galban Jr. 

Patrick S. Gallagher 

Mr. and Mrs. Sergio Galvis 

The Honorable and Mrs. Bruce Gelb 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael E. Gellert 

Mr. and Mrs. Morry Gerber 

The Honorable Sir David and Lady Gibbons 

George J. Gillespie III 

Reverend Davis Given 

Henry P. Godfrey and Ginger Schnaper 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Goldberg 

Mr. and Mrs. William T. Golden 

Mr. and Mrs. Hubert L. Goldschmidt 

Rochelle Gores 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Gourary 

Mrs. David Granger 

Mr. and Mrs. George Grumbach Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Guest 
Charles Hack and Angella Hearn 
Mimi Halpern and Joanne Halpern 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hanke 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael Harkins 
Mr. and Mrs. William Harnisch 
Mr. and Mrs. George Hatziantoniou 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Hess 
Luule N. Hewson 
M. T. Hirschler 
Frank L. Hohmann III 


Mrs. Bruce Duff Hooton 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hoppin 
Mr. and Mrs. James Houghton 
June Hunt-Mayer 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Ingraham 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Jaffe 
Lisa D. Johnson and Williams Cosby 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren S. Josephy 
Jerome Jurschak 
Mrs. Allan H. Kalmus 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark N. Kaplan 
The Honorable Bruce M. Kaplan and 
Janet Yaseen 
William W. Karatz 
Nadine Kasuga 

Mr. and Mrs. William Kaufmann 

Suzanne Kavetas 

Robert G. Keller 

Frederick R. Koch 

Phyllis L. Kossoff 

Angie Z. Kozlowski 

Geraldine S. Kunstadter 

George Labalme Jr. 

Bill Lambert 

Mr. and Mrs. Jon Landau 

Dr. Joseph Lane and Professor Barbara Lane 

Frederic A. Lanes 

Jane Lattes and Norbert Swislocki 

John J. Leiser 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale LeMasters 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel H. Lindenbaum 
Mr. and Mrs. John Loughridge Lindsey 
Gail P. Lloyd 
Robert B. Loper 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Loring 
Gina G. MacArthur 
Mr. and Mrs. John MacAskill 
Duncan MacGuigan 
Susan Rose Mandelker and 
Morris J. Mandelker 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Marsh 
Michael T. Martin 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C. Martinez 
Kimberly Maska 
Rachel Mauro 

Nancy McAllister and Richard M. Card 


Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. McCormick 

Joseph F. McCrindle 

Vincent McGee 

Mrs. John P. McGrath 

Gene R. McHam and Sarah Blake McHam 

Catharine M. Miller 

Thierry Millerand 

Barbara B. Millhouse 

Barbara S. Mosbacher 

Ruth A. Mueller 

Gabriel Nahas and Marilyn C. Nahas 

David J. Nash and Lucy Mitchell-Innes 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Newhouse 

Rodney W. Nichols 

Mr. and Mrs. William A. Nitze 

Thomas E. O’Brien 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Oldenburg 

David T. Owsley 

Mr. and Mrs. Chips C. Page 

Mr. and Mrs. Gregory K. Palm 

Mrs. Frank Papp 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas L. Paul 

Dr. David B. Pearce 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman L. Peck 

William Pelton and Mary Jane Massie 

J. Roby Penn IV 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul G. Pennoyer Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Pennoyer 
Leslie B. Perkin 
Sarah Peter 
Robert S Pirie 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeffrey Plonsker 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon B. Polsky 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale J. Precoda 

Mrs. Lewis T. Preston 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel F. Pryor IV 

Sheila S. Pulling 

Jane Randall 

Norman D. Rau 

Dr. and Mrs. James J. Reardon 

Denice H. Rein 

Hans R. Reinisch 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Riggs 

Victor S. Rodriguez 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Romer 

Dr. Elliott C. Rosch 
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Ellen Rose 

Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Rosen 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Ross 
Nanette Ross 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Rowe 

Dr. and Mrs. A. Joseph Rudick 

Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop Rutherfurd Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Deraid H. Ruttenberg 
Alan E. Salz 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Sanders 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander C. Sanger 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael L. Santini 
Elaine B. Sargent 

Robert M. Saunders and Susan Gaum 
Princess Maria-Christina Sayn-Wittgenstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Schacht 
John H. Schaefer and Pamela D. Zilly 
Professor Simon M. Schama and 
Dr. Virginia E. Papaioannou 
C. M. Schamroth 
Dr. and Mrs. Stephen K. Scher 
William R. Schermerhorn 
Dr. and Mrs. Joel Schilling 
Dr. Ralph Schlaeger 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Schliemann 
Kirsten Schneider 
Frances M. Schultz 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. Segerstrom 
Carol O. Selle 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Severs III 

Larry Shar 

Dr. Robert B. Simon 

J. L. H. Simonds 

Donald G. Sisler 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Smith 

Margaret M. Sokol 

William G. Spears and Maria T. Spears 
George Spera and Jane Ginsburg 
Ambassador Carl Spielvogel and 
Barbaralee Diamonstein 
Mr. and Mrs. David Stam 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert K. Steel 
Beatrice Stern 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Stern 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald G. Stiebel 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Stone III 


Elizabeth Strong-Cuevas 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Stuebe 
Dr. and Mrs. Paul R. C. Sullivan 
Peace Sullivan 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Sweetland 
Governor and Mrs. J. Fife Symington III 
Aso O. Tavitian 

Mr. and Mrs. Gregory F. Taylor 

Mrs. Henry J. Taylor 

Margaretta Taylor 

Milton E. Teicher 

Mr. and Mrs. Dom Telesco 

Mr. and Mrs. Rodman K. Tilt Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joel Tirschwell 

Mr. and Mrs. David M. Tobey 

The Honorable and Mrs. John Train 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Tuckerman 

Marilyn Ungar 

George W. van der Ploeg 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul A. Vermylen Jr. 

Judith Mann Villard 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Wachtell 

Mr. and Mrs. George Wachter 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul A. Wagner 

Thomas B. Walker III 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Warden 

Harriet Warm and Richard Blum 

Joel Weissman 

John Wendell 

Mr. and Mrs. Karel Westerling 
Lynne M. Wheat 

The Honorable John C. Whitehead 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert D. Wickham 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Jarvis G. Wilcox Jr. 

Isabel S. Wilcox 

Duane Wilder 

Mrs. Walter W. Wilds 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Wilkie 

Mr. and Mrs. Basil C. Williams 

Peter A. Williams 

Mr. and Mrs. James J. Wilson 

Mrs. Robert Winthrop 

Mr. and Mrs. Gene M. Woodfin 

Andrea Woodner 

William H. A. Wright II 

Mr. and Mrs. David Yates 


George M. Yeager 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Zilkha 

Dr. and Mrs. Jonathan Zizmor 

Non-Resident Fellows 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Benevento II 
Mr. and Mrs. George N. Boone 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl F. Danielson 
Mike Duff 
John W. Eichleay Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Elson 
Mr. and Mrs. Lucius L. Fowler 
The Honorable Douglas H. Ginsburg 
Dr. Lucinda A. Harris 
Helen Hecht 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence D. Horowitz 
Yuri Ito 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. Kasuli 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene A. Kelly 
Mr. and Mrs. Titus Kendall 
Frances E. Kent 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Kulp Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Manilow 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeffrey E. Marshall 

Colleen DeLee and Michael Perlis 

Adrian Sassoon 

Mrs. Olcott D. Smith 

John Van Buren 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Volla 

Fritz T. Wegmann 

Young Fellows 

Gilda Acosta and Vivian Soren 
Nicholas Acquavella 
Alexandra Hayes Adame 
Oxana Adler and Emanuel Zeltser 
Celina Apostolo 
Vanessa Elizabeth Arredondo 
Francisco Ballester 
Alexandra Barth 
Eli Benson 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter A. Bicks 
Valerie Bitici 

Mr. and Mrs. Scott M. Black 
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Jennifer Bowman 
Dr. Catherine Bozeman 
Blair Brickman 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter C. H. Brown 

Callae Brownstein 

Sarah E. Burley 

Roberto Camacho 

Barbara Christian 

Alexander Cicogna Mozzoni 

Eric D. W. Cohler 

Annika Connor 

James Corl 

Catherine A. Corman 

Karina Correa-Maury 

Kipton Cronkite 

Caroline Cummings 

Mr. and Mrs. David Dangoor 

Charles de Viel Castel 

Lauren Della Monica 

Umit S. Dhuga 

Joshua S. Dienstag 

Mr. and Mrs. Brendan Dillon 

Alicia Doherty 

Arnold and Anita Dormer 

Christine Drinan 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephane C. Dujarric 

Meredith Dunn and Bryan S. Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. John F. Durocher 

Marisa D’Vari 

Alessandra Echeverria 

Mr. and Mrs. Jean-Louis B. Ecochard 

Mr. and Mrs. David Evans 

Antonella Farro 

Kayvan Fateh-Tehrani 

Richard Gordon Faux III 

Lydia Wickliffe Fenet 

Ashleigh Fernandez 

Mr. and Mrs. Erin Fitzpatrick 

Rhonda S. Foreman 

Archie Foster 

Jeff Foster 

Erin Frankel 

Jeffrey S. Freeman 

Sarah Funke 

Mary B. Gallagher 

Mr. and Mrs. Ricardo Gambaccini 


Gregoire Gentil 
Robert Gerage 

Eve Gerber and Jason Furman 
Michael Gibbens 
Alexandra G. Goelet 
Jon Gold 

Marla Goldwasser 
Anthony J. Gordon 
Rochelle Gores 

Marne Grainger and Todd Cavaluzzi 

Dawne Marie Grannum 

Ann Marie Grasso 

John Vincent Grasso 

Brooke Graves 

Mr. and Mrs. Brian Griffin 

Nicholas Griffin 

Jeffrey Guarino 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Gudwin 

Marie Antoinette Handler 

Joseph Harding and Thomas Cannon 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Harwich 

Nicole Helen 

Kim Hicks 

Trinidad Hidalgo and Neal Hidalgo 
Tiziana Holmgren 

William S. J. Hood and Sophie Bosch de Hood 

George Hopley 

Margo Hoppin 

Alexis Lee Hovey 

Esther Hui 

Christoph J. E. Hundack 
Julian Iragorri II 
Ana-Maria Iragorri-Farcic 
Edward F. Johnston III 
Darcy Jones 

Deborah Kanner and Evan Ambinder 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Kaplan 

Laura Kaufmann-Belkhazat 

Mr. and Mrs. Sanford B. Kaynor Jr. 

Younghee Kim-Wait 

Jay Frederick Krehbiel 

Abbe Krieger 

Andrew Kronenberg and Jane Schneirov 
Oliver Lane 
Lucy Jane Lang 
Felix Lauscher 


Silvina Leone and Pablo Cisilino 

Marc A. Lewinstein 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Lightburn 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lindgren 

Paulo Loureiro 

Kimberly A. Lucas 

Andrew Mack 

Dr. Shirley Madhere 

Jenna Martin 

Paul J. Mateyunas 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Matheson 

Susan Anne Mathisen 

Carlos A. Maymi and Steven Rapkin 

Anne McCabe 

Nancy McCormick Vella 

Erin McKinnon 

Jeffrey Menaged 

Richard Mendlowitz 

Joel Mendoza 

Rebekah Mercer and Sylvain Mirochnikoff 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Mercy Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Mirsepahi 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan B. Mitchell 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald L. Morgan 

Wesley Alexander Morrow 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Mulligan III 

Philip R. Munger 

John W. Munson 

Mark Murray 

Sarah Murray 

Kathleen Murtha 

Richard Nagy and Caroline Schmidt 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Napoli 

Jill Newhouse 

Lisa Nikfarjam 

Jennifer J. Nilles 

Nina Okun 

Stephen Olsen and Dennis Arguedas 

Alixine O’Malley 

David Orr 

Allegra Pagel 

Gregory Pamel 

Jung Min Park 

Michael Pecnik and Jess Liu 

Tristan Peniston-Bird 

Mr. and Mrs. Campion Platt 
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Vincent Presti 
Joanne Priestley 
Diana D. Pulling 
Mr. and Mrs. Jean Putzer 
April Pyatt 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacco Reijtenbagh 

Jose Ramon Reyes 

Emily S. Robin 

Anya Roles 

Marisa Rose 

Robert Roth 

Eugenie Roussel 

Avik Roy 

Elisabeth A. Saint-Amand 

N. Alexander Saint-Amand 

Mr. and Mrs. Brandt Sakakeeny 

Ivana Salander 

Steven Salerno 

Michele Sanger 

Danielle Sapse 

Charlie N. W. Schlangen 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Schliemann 

JoJo Shakerdge 

Jessica Shapiro 

Katherine Shenaman 

R. Andrew Shore 

Alexa Singer 

Clare Elizabeth Smith 

Jennifer Anne Spiegel 

Britt Sponzo 

David M. Steiner 

Randall Stempler 

Joanne Strasser 

Ivonne Perez Suarez 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Fife Symington IV 

Thomas P. Symington 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Thomas 

Stephen Thompson 

Kimberly S. Thomsen 

Carolyn Thornquist 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas A. Trafelet 

Morgan Tupper 

India Ukponmwam 

Leonora Volpe and Howard Mulligan 

Kathryn von Matthiessen 

Kira von Ostenfeld-Suske 


Mrs. John Wanamaker-Leas 

Alexander Wang 

Julia Power Weld 

Timothy J. Whealon 

Donna M. Whittaker 

Mr. and Mrs. David Wildermuth 

Lauren Willig 

Laura Winters 

Jennifer Wright 

Douglas M. Wurtz 

Tracy Young 

Laura B. Zukerman 


Sustaining Friends 

Alexander Apsis 
Ellen Armitage 

Mr. and Mrs. Seymour R. Askin Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Blau 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Block 

Laurel Ann Brien 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Collins 

Mr. and Mrs. L. Jay Cross 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard M. Danziger 

Michael Davis and Dana C. Gallo 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce A. Factor 

Barbara G. Fleischman 

Mr. and Mrs. David B. Forer 

Patricia R. Frederick 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Freedman 

Abby Gilmore and Arthur P. Freierman 

Dr. Elizabeth J. Hodge 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Hupper 

Alan Kanzer 

Dr. Herbert J. Kayden and Dr. 

Gabrielle H. Reem 
Saundra Keinberger 
Karen H. Kim 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. Klein 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander M. Laughlin 

Helen Mavrophilippas 

Mr. and Mrs. James J. Murtha 

Roy R. Neuberger 

Mrs. Wilbur Rabinowitz 

Martin B. Rapp 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman S. Reich 


Mr. and Mrs. Stuart B. Schimmel 
Mr. and Mrs. Anthony J. Servino 
Mr. and Mrs. Grant Smith 
Ethel J. Steindl and Mark Schwarz 
Peter Steinman 

Mr. and Mrs. Irving Lehman Straus 
Saundra Whitney 
The Honorable Kimba Wood and 
Mr. Frank E. Richardson 

Supporting Friends 

Alicia L. Albert 
Page Ashley 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Barrett 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis W. Bernard 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Peers Brewer 

Constance R. Caplan 

Franklin J. Carmel 

Debrah Charatan 

John M. Conklin 

Elaine Cryer 

Mrs. Vincent de Roulet 

Frances D. Dewey 

Lisabeth During 

Mr. and Mrs. Jean-Marie Eveillard 

Dr. Lewis M. Feder and John Allen 

Mr. and Mrs. Cono R. Fusco 

Thomas R. Gallagher 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Goelet 

William Goldman 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Greenleaf 

Dr. Augusta Gross and Leslie Samuels 

Kathi Watts Grossman 

John Hartje and Carol Camper 

Edna Hausman 

Inge Heckel 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan R. Hirsig 
Mrs. Warren Holby 
Robert W. Holmes 
Mr. and Mrs. Morton Janklow 
Pat and Paul Kaplan 
Garrett Kirk Jr. 

Lisa Knobel 
Lillian Kraemer 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Lambert 
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Jill L. Leinbach 
Collen Leth 

Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Lichtenstein 

Elizabeth Lifschultz 

Mr. and Mrs. Duncan MacMillan 

Ann Bell McCoy 

Kay McCrosky 

Mr. and Mrs. John McNiff 

Gregory Mesniaeff and Elizabeth Burke 

Payne W. Middleton 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeffrey Milsom 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Wraxall Moore 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Motz 

Mr. and Mrs. John Nairn 

Grace M. Parr 

Andrew S. Paul 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Payson 

Susan F. Pinsky and Marc E. Rosen 

Elliot Pinson 

Arthur D. Robson Jr. 

Sascha M. Rockefeller 

Jennifer Rogers and Frances G. Rogers 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Schinderman 

Mary Coxe Schlosser 

Dr. and Mrs. Michael J. Schmerin 

Dr. Jerome B. Shapiro 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Shea 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Simon 

Jeffrey Steinman and Jody Falco 

Maria Voridis 

Dianne Wallace 

Christopher Wancura 

Thomas R. Warfield 

Mia N. Weiner 

Mr. and Mrs. Steven Wolowitz 
Helen M. Wright 


Corporate Members 
and Sponsors 

$50,000 and above 

Merrill Lynch 8c Co., Inc. 
Salander-O’Reilly Galleries, LLC 
Swiss International Air Lines 
Vera Wang 


$25,000 to $ 49,999 

Citigroup 

Creative Edge Parties, Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs 8c Co. 
Harry Winston 
Sotheby’s 

Thornwillow Press 
Valbihcom 

W. P. Stewart 8c Co., Ltd. 


$10,000 to $24,999 

Christie’s 

The Connaught Group, Ltd. 

Deutsche Bank Americas Foundation 
Fortress Investment Group LLC 
The H. W. Wilson Foundation 
Moet Hennessy USA 
The Moody’s Foundation 
Town & Country 

$5,000 to $9,999 

Altria Group, Inc. 

Chanel, Inc. 

Liz Claiborne Inc. 

Mallett Gallery 

Patterson, Belknap, Webb 8c Tyler LLP 
Robert Mondavi Winery 
Tiffany 8c Co. 

UBS 

VNU, Inc. 


$1,000 to $4,999 

Aon Corporation 
Babcock Galleries 
The Bank of New York 
Buck Consultants 
Calvin Klein, Inc. 

Colgate-Palmolive Company 
Dodge 8c Cox 
Galerie Fabien Boulakia 
Iridian Asset Management, LLC 
John Wiley 8c Sons, Inc. 

M. Knoedler 8c Co. 

Leonidas Chocolate 
Moretti 

Pandora Old Masters Inc. 

Seibold Security 
Sell Jewelry 

Matching Gift 
Companies 

The Achelis Foundation 
AXA Foundation 
Bank of America 

Computer Associates International, Inc. 
Deutsche Bank Americas Foundation 
ExxonMobil Foundation 
GlaxoSmithKline Foundation 
The Goldman Sachs Foundation 
IBM Corporation 
John Wiley 8c Sons, Inc. 

The May Department Stores Company 
Foundation 

Mayer, Brown, Rowe 8c Maw LLP 
Merrill Lynch 8c Co. Inc., Foundation 
The Moody’s Foundation 
Pfizer Foundation 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation 


The Frick Collection makes every effort 
to recognize gifts as requested. Corrections 
may be directed to Rosalie MacGowan at 
(212) 547-0709 • 
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Financial Statements 


Statement of Financial Position 

June 30, 2006, and 2005 


Assets: 

Cash and cash equivalents 
Contributions receivable 
Accrued interest and dividends 
Due from broker for securities sold 
Prepaid pension cost 
Other assets 
Inventory 

Investments in real estate, at cost 
Investments in securities, at fair value 
Museum 
Library 

Fixed assets, net 
Museum 
Library 

Total assets 


Liabilities and Net Assets: 

Accounts payable, accrued expenses, 
and deferred income 

Due to broker for securities purchased 

Accrued postretirement health and 
other benefits 

Total liabilities 

Net assets 
Unrestricted 
Temporarily restricted 
Permanently restricted 

Total net assets 

Total liabilities and net assets 


2006 

2005 

$ 3,600,393 

$ 2,888,890 

1,623,866 

1,338,849 

244,246 

288,876 

595 > 5 1 4 

377,762 

58,893 

284,589 

1 , 039,344 

1,003,061 

748,998 

793,322 

2,661,298 

2,657,820 

184,280,987 

176,921,288 

49 , 964>579 

49,118,430 

15,311,005 

15,165,707 

1,868,564 

1,898,790 

261,997,687 

252,737,384 


2,093,327 

2,042,953 

5 b 723 

5,252,000 

4,897,000 

7 > 345 > 3 2 7 

6,991,676 

222,584,040 

5,208,526 

26,859,794 

213,675,537 

5,811,844 

26,258,327 

254,652,360 

245,745,708 

$ 261,997,687 

$ 252,737,384 


Note 1 

For purposes of brevity, the June 30, 2006, financial 
information presented here is excerpted from our 
audited financial statements as prepared by the inde¬ 
pendent accounting firm of PriceWaterhouseCoopers, 
L.L.P., which rendered an unqualified opinion as to 
those statements’ conformance with generally accepted 
accounting principles. This excerpted information 
does not include the Statement of Cash Flows or the 
footnotes that are integral to a full presentation of the 
Collections financial position. A complete report of 
the Independent Auditors is available by writing to the 
development office of The Frick Collection or can be 
found online at www.frick.org. 

Note 2 : Measure of Operations 

The Collection includes in its definition of operations 
all revenues and expenses that are an integral part of 
its programs and supporting activities. The measure 
of operations includes investment income equal to the 
4.5% spending rate (see Note 3, below) and excludes 
investment return in excess of, or less than, the 4.5% 
spending rate. The measure of operations also excludes 
depreciation of fixed assets; permanently restricted 
contributions; purchase and sale of Collection items; 
unsolicited individual unrestricted contributions of 
$50,000 or more that are board designated for long¬ 
term investment as funds functioning as endowment; 
and releases of net assets from restrictions related to 
non-operating items. 

Note 3 : Spending Rate 

The Collection manages its pooled investments on a 
total return basis. To preserve the investment’s long¬ 
term purchasing power, the Collection makes available 
to be spent each year 4.5% of the investment portfolio’s 
average market value for the twelve quarters ending the 
March prior to the beginning of the fiscal year, net of 
applicable investment and custodial fees. 
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Statement of Activities 

June 30, 2006 (with comparative totals for the year ended June 30, 2005) 


Unrestricted Total 


Board 


Temporarily 

Permanently 



General Designated 

Total 

Restricted 

Restricted 

2006 

2005 


Operating support and revenues 

Net investment return - 4.5% spending policy 

Other interest income 

Contributions 

Admission fees 

Membership 

Bookstore sales and miscellaneous 

$ 7,008,641 

36,915 

2,388,467 

2,909,920 

1,625,637 

1,451,656 

$ 

9,056 

$ 7,008,641 

45,971 

2,388,467 

2,909,920 

1,625,63 7 
1 , 451,656 

$ 1 , 349,129 

41,322 

2,485,484 

$ 


$ 8 , 357,770 
87,293 
4 , 873,951 
2,909,920 

1,625,63 7 
1,451,656 

$ 8,482,930 

19,563 

4,020,774 

2,081,108 

1,520,790 

1 , 538,954 

Net assets released from restrictions 

15,421,236 

3,183,675 

9,056 

15,430,292 

3 , 183,675 

3 , 875,935 

( 3 , 183 , 675 ) 



19,306,227 

17,664,119 

Total operating support and revenues 

18,604,911 

9,056 

18,613,9 67 

692,260 


— 

19,306,227 

17,664,119 

Operating expenses 

Museum programs: 

Operations 

Special exhibitions, concerts, and lectures 
Bookstore, including cost of sales 

4,562,648 

1,604,071 

1,119,121 


4,562,648 

1,604,071 

1,119,121 




4,562,648 

1,604,071 

1,119,121 

4,226,653 

996,623 

866,585 

Total museum programs 

7,285,840 

— 

7,285,840 

— 


— 

7,285,840 

6,089,861 

Library programs: 

Operations 

Special programs 

3,275,492 

317,547 


3,275,492 

3 V ,547 




3,275,492 

317,547 

2,992,267 

291,207 

Total library programs 

3 , 593,039 

— 

3 , 593,039 

— 


— 

3 , 593,039 

3,283,474 

Total programs 

10,878,879 

— 

10,878,879 

— 


— 

10,878,879 

9 , 373,335 

Supporting services: 

General and administrative 

Fundraising 

6,250,656 

1,365,482 


6,250,656 

1,365,482 




6,250,656 

1,365,482 

5,669,293 

1,326,915 

Total supporting services 

7,616,138 

— 

7,616,138 

— 


— 

7,616,138 

6,996,208 

Total operating expenses 

18,495,017 

— 

18,495,017 

— 


— 

18,495,017 

16,369,543 

Excess of operating support and 
revenues over operating expenses 

109,894 

9,056 

118,950 

692,260 



811,210 

1,294,576 

Nonoperating support and revenues 

Contributions 

Depreciation 

Acquisition of collection item 

Reduction in commitments 

Net investment return designated for 
long-term investment 

Net assets released from restrictions 

295,017 

4,159 

(1,119,045) 

(1,203,937) 

9 , 613,359 

1,200,000 

(1,119,045) 

( 1 , 203 , 937 ) 

295,017 

9,617,518 

1,200,000 

( 95 , 578 ) 

(1,200,000) 


601,467 

601,467 

(1,119,045) 

(1,203,937) 

295,017 

9 , 521,940 

327,000 

(1,053,118) 

(400,000) 

108,000 

12,686,904 

Total nonoperating support revenue and expenses 

299,176 

8 , 490,377 

8 , 789,553 

(1,295,578) 


601,467 

8,095,442 

11,668,786 

Change in net assets 

409,070 

8 , 499,433 

8,908,503 

(603,318) 


601,467 

8,906,652 

12,963,362 

Net assets 

Beginning of year 

$ 5,191,188 

$ 208,484,349 

$ 213,675,537 

$ 5,811,844 

$ 

26,258,327 

$ 245 , 745,708 $ 232,782,346 

End of year 

$ 5,600,258 

$ 216,983,782 

$ 222,584,040 

$ 5,208,526 

$ 

26,859,794 

$ 254,652,360 $ 245,745,708 
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The Frick Collection Staff 

As of June 30, 2006 


Anne L. Poulet 
Director 

Angela Boulart 
Secretary/Receptionist 

Administration & Finance 
Department 

Robert Goldsmith 

Deputy Director and Assistant Secretary 
Martha Hackley 

Executive Assistant to the Deputy Director 

Michael Paccione 

Controller and Assistant Treasurer 

Diane Oatman 

Payroll & Benefit Coordinator 

William Guy Traylor 
Accounting Coordinator 

Dana Winfield 

Head of Human Resources 

Lisa Foerster 

Purchasing & Supply Room Assistant 

Daniel Blankinship 
Gabriel Jodorkovsky 
Reid Taylor 

Mailroom Attendants (p.t.) 


Curatorial Department 

Colin B. Bailey 
Chief Curator 

Denise Allen 
Associate Curator 

Joyce Bodig 
Concert Coordinator 

Michael Bodycomb 
Photographer 

Diane Farynyk 

Registrar & Exhibition Manager 

Susan Grace Galassi 
Curator 

Allison Galea 
Registrarial Assistant 

Joseph Godla 
Conservator 

Amy Herman 
Head of Education 

Margaret Iacono 
Assistant Curator 

Elaine Koss 
Editor in Chief 

Mary Lydecker 

Curatorial Administrative Assistant 

Cynthia Pulliam 
Educational Liaison (p.t.) 

Joanna Sheers 
Curatorial Assistant 

William Trachet 

Senior Conservation Technician 


Meredith Watson 
Education Liaison 

Xavier F. Salomon 

Andrew W. Mellon Curatorial Fellow 

Kristel Smentek 

Andrew W. Mellon Curatorial Fellow 

Kim de Beaumont 
Guest Curator 


Department of External Affairs 

Rebecca Brooke 
Manager of Publications 

Amy Busam 

Manager of Corporate & Foundation 
Relations 

Mary Emerson 

Assistant Director of Development 

Melissa Kinsella 
Manager of Special Events 

Caitlin Larrabee 

Administrative Assistant for Development 

Rosalie MacGowan 
Membership Coordinator 

Geetha Natarajan 

Media Relations & Marketing Coordinator 
Heidi Rosenau 

Manager of Media Relations & Marketing 

Colleen Tierney 
Head of Special Events 
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Retail and Visitor Services 

Katherine Gerlough 

Head of Retail & Visitor Services 

Zoe Browder 

Assistant to the Head of Retail & Visitor 
Services 

Brian Pantekoek 

Retail & Visitor Services Coordinator 

Nancy McGeorge 

Sales & Information Coordinator 

Erin Batson 

Rujeanne Bleemer 

Nina Coates 

Janice Dugan 

Yvette Edelhart 

Barbara Feldkamp 

Odessa Fraser 

Coral Groh 

Ann Jaffe 

Sue Ellen Jarvis 

Johnson Kwong 

Michael McCurdy 

Katherine Morris 

Diala Quashie 

Raquel Sanchez 

Monica Sands 

Susan Tabor 

Mandakini C. Tata 

Avelardita Taveras 

Sulahy Taveras 

Jonathan Tuzo 

Oneka Yearwood 

Sales and Information Staff (p.t.) 


Operations Department 

Dennis Sweeney 
Head of Operations 

Engineering Division 

Joseph Corsello 
Chief Engineer 

Colm McCormac 
Assistant Chief Engineer 

Alexander Brand 
Charles W. Bulanowski 
Vladimir Keylin 
John Kowalski 
Nabil Marji 
Thomas Puglia 
Mikhail Shusterman 
Engineers 

Conrad Lewis 
Electrician 

Maintenance Division 

Brian A. Anderson 
Senior Galleries Technician 

Carol Cannon 

Interior Renovator & Technician 


Housekeeping Division 

Mireya Romero 
Supervisor of Housekeeping 

Ronald Moliere 

Assistant Housekeeping Supervisor 


Marie Brann 
Jairo Rodriguez Garcia 
Kalu Gaviria 
Sirina Gouni 
Berthie Lazare 
Matawakilou Maliki 
Louisa Moreau 
Derek Opong 
Juan Pereya 
Jose Sanchez 
Housekeepers 

Kitchen Division 

Joseph Teresa 

Executive Chef & Kitchen Manager 

Charles W. A. Mohacey III 
Sous Chef 

Theana Bernadotte 
Conceptia Saintil 
Kitchen Assistants 

Horticulture Division 

Karl Galen Lee 

Horticulturalist & Special Events Designer 

Bernadette Morrell 
Flower Arranger (p.t.) 

Security Division 

Dominic Phillip 

First Lieutenant for Security 

Daniel Charles 

Pierre Jean-Fran^ois 

Second Lieutenants for Security 

Chunilall Rangasamy 
Sergeant 
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Frick Art Reference 
Library Staff 

As of June 30, 2006 


Lance Hartman 

Patricia Barnett 

Delroy Slater 

Andrew W. Mellon Librarian 

Night Shift Supervisors 

Mary Ann E. Kelly 

Shivekarran Tillack 

Assistant to the Chief Librarian/ 

Night Relief Supervisor 

Coordinator for Library Administration 

Sabane Adinda 

Vanessa Jones 

John A. Baker 

Assistant for Library Administration 

Gloria Blanc 

Dwain Bredwood 

Tamara Brown 

Public Services Department 

Daniel Campbell 

Gamal Carson 

Lydia Dufour 

Georges Desire 

Chief Public Services 

Lesly Desmangles 

Suzannah Massen 

Borgia Espinal 

Associate Reference Librarian for Electronic 

Leroy Evans 

Resources 

Mara Gjelaj 

Ana Gutierrez 

Jacqueline L. Rogers 

Darnell Haughton 

Reference Associate 

Pearl James 

Carol Yoshimura 

Devaindranauth Jamunaprasad 

Library Associate for Public Services 

Herve Jean-Baptiste 

Billy Jean-Elysee 

Keisha Hernandez 

Marlene Joseph 

Eddie Jones (p.t.) 

Joanel Legiste 

Receptionists 

Joseph Levasseur 

Ian Titus 

James LoBosco 

Guerline Loiusdor 

Manager of Pages 

Jean Mayard 

Lorenzo De Los Angeles III 

Riviere Moreau 

Anthony Redding 

Anthony Neverson 

Senior Page/Technicians 

Ameela Padarat 

Edward Peana 

Rambarakh Ramkirath 

Sean Clarke (p.t.) 

Jay Lemire (p.t.) 

Enil Santiago 

Dean Smith 

Page/Technicians 

Antoine Smallwood 

James Smith 

Richard Spencer 

Guards 


Conservation Department 

Don Swanson 

Chief Collections Preservation 

Jerilyn Davis 
Conservator 

Kelli Piotrowski 
Assistant Conservator 

Felix Esquivel 
Lok-Yan Fung (p.t.) 

Amanda T. Wheeler (p.t.) 

Conservation Assistants 

Donald David 

Manager of Digital & Reprographic Services 

George Koelle 
Manager of Digital Projects 

Jake Ehrlund (p.t.) 

Justin Sohl 
Digital Technicians 

Luciano Johnson 

Stack Reconfiguration Coordinator (p.t.) 
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Book Department 

Deborah Kempe 

Chief, Collections Management & Access 

Mark Bresnan 

Head, Bibliographic Records 

Rodica Tanjala Krauss 
Head, Cataloging Projects 

Paul Schuchman 
Associate Cataloger 

Christina Peter 

Assistant Cataloger for Acquisitions 

Jesse Sadia (Auction Sale Catalogues) 

Amy Schwarz (Periodicals) 

Cataloging Associates 

Anthony Jones 
Acquisitions Associate 

Scott Calhoun 
F. Eric Fabianich 

Acquisitions & Cataloging Assistants 

Charles Basman 
Cynthia Biber (p.t.) 

Erin Elliot (p.t.) 

Cataloging Assistants 

Liam Considine 
Andrea Young 

Cataloging Assistants for the Edey Project (p.t.) 


Photoarchive Department 

Inge Reist 

Chief, Research Collections and Programs 

Kerry Sullivan 

Head, Photoarchive Records 

Louisa Wood Ruby 
Associate Photo archivist 

Angela Campbell 

Project Manager for Digital Photoarchive 

Dorothy Devenney 
Ellen Prokop 

Britta Von Campenhausen 
Assistant Photoarchivists (p.t.) 

Valeria Kondratiev 
Caroline Lagnado 
Margaret Rose 
Photoarchive Assistants (p.t.) 

Archives & Records 
Management Department 

(Institution-wide) 

Sally Brazil 

Chief, Archives & Records Management (p.t.) 

Susan Chore 
Julie Ludwig 
Associate Archivists 

Anne H. Young 
Archives Assistant (p.t.) 


Information Systems 
Department 

(Institution-wide) 

Floyd Sweeting III 
Head, Information Systems 

Brian Nichols 

Manager of Information Technology 
Vivian Gill 

Manager of Digital Information 

Julie Shean 
Database Coordinator 

Lindsay Calkins 

Digital Imaging Coordinator 

John Ng 

Network & PC Support Technician 
Randy Du 

Help Desk Technical Assistant (p.t.) 
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WINTER CALENDAR 


LECTURES 

Lectures are open to the public without 
charge thirty minutes before the event. For 
complete descriptions of the lectures, please 
visit our website at www.frick.org. 

Artists, Poets, and Writers Lecture Series 
Wednesday, January 31, at 6:00 

The Modernist Disconnection 

Avigdor Arikha, artist 

It took more than a thousand years to achieve 
art as masterly art but only a few decades to 
achieve non-art as art. How did this happen? 
The Artists, Poets, and Writers Lecture Series is 
made possible through the generous support of 
the Drue Heinz Trust. 

Wednesday, February 14, at 6:00 

George Stubbs and the Political Art of 
Making Hay 

Alex Kidson, Walker Art Gallery, National 
Museums Liverpool 

Stubbs’s iconic depictions of farm labor¬ 
ers have prompted debate about the artist’s 
political views. This talk considers these 
works within the wider context of his politi¬ 
cal patronage and lifelong affiliations. 

Alex Gordon Lecture in the History of Art 
Wednesday, March 7, at 6:00 

“Not so perfect as Mr. Hans could make 
it”: Hans Holbein as Portraitist 

Susan Foister, National Gallery, London 
This lecture will explore Holbein’s approach 
to portraiture in relation to the art of the 
portrait in sixteenth-century Europe, focus¬ 
ing particularly on the National Gallery’s 
Ambassadors. 

Artists, Poets, and Writers Lecture Series 
Wednesday, April 11, at 6:00 

Beckett’s Last Words 

John Banville, writer 

This talk will focus on Beckett’s love of 
painting as well as on his final four texts, 


written between 1973 and 1988. 

The Artists, Poets, and Writers Lecture Series is 
made possible through the generous support of 
the Drue Heinz Trust. 


Sunday, February 4, at 3:00 
Music of the Spheres, ensemble of violin, 
cello , and harpsichord in New York debut: 
Biber, Gabrielli, Handel, J. S. Bach, Pandolfi 


Wednesday, April 18, at 6:00 
Cezanne in Provence 
Philip Conisbee, National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

On the occastion of the special loan of Paul 
Cezanne’s Bouilloire et Fruits, the organizer 
of the National Gallery of Art’s 2006 exhi¬ 
bition Cezanne in Provence will discuss the 
artist and his relationship with his native 
Provence. 

Wednesday, May 2, at 6:00 

George Stubbs and the Image of the Horse 

Malcolm Warner, Kimbell Art Museum, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

This lecture will focus specifically on the 
work of the artist, the subject of the Frick’s 
current special exhibition. 

Council Lecture 
Wednesday, May 16, at 6:00 

Why Francois Du Quesnoy Should Have 
“Dy’d Mad”: The Intentions of Roman 
Baroque Sculptors 

Jennifer Montagu, The Warburg Institute, 
London 

The lecturer will discuss how Roman baroque 
sculptors adapted their art to fit a specific 
site, and how we should look at it. 


CONCERTS 

Concert tickets, $25 each, are available online 
at www.frick.org, by calling (212) 547-0715, 
and by mail. (Please direct mail requests 
to the Concert Department and enclose a 
check payable to The Frick Collection, along 
with a telephone number.) Children under 
ten are not admitted. For more detailed pro¬ 
gram information, please visit our website at 
www.frick.org. 


Sunday, February 23, at 5:00 
Julian Rachlin, violin and viola, and Itamar 
Golan, piano, in New York recital debut: 
Shostakovich; Kreisler, Liebeslied; Grieg, 
Sonata No. 3 in C Minor, Opus 45 

Sunday, March 11, at 3:00 

Susan Platts, mezzo-soprano: Brahms, Fraser, 

Britten, Quilter, Schumann 

Sunday, April 1, at 3:00 

Talich Quartet: Janacek, Quartet No. 2, 

“Intimate Letters”; Haydn; Mendelssohn 

Sunday, April 22, at 3:00 

Dang Thai Son, piano: Debussy; Faure; 

Chopin; Ravel, Vaises Nobles et Sentimentales 

MUSEUM SHOP 

The Museum Shop offers a wide selection 
of scholarly and popular books, stationery, 
prints, and special gift items related to the 
Frick’s exhibitions and collections. Visit the 
shop during regular Collection hours or pur¬ 
chase items online at www.frick.org. 

Building The Frick 
Collection 

125 pages; 
hardcover $25.95, 
softcover $14.95 

George Stubbs: 

A Celebration 

15 pages; 
softcover $6.95 
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The Frick Collection 

1 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 to 6:00 Tuesday through 
Saturday; 11:00 to 5:00 Sundays; 
closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $15.00; $10.00 for seniors; 

$5.00 for students; on Sundays from 
11:00 to 1:00, visitors are invited to “pay 
what you wish.” Children under ten are 
not admitted, and those under sixteen 
must be accompanied by an adult. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 to 5:00 Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 to 1:00 Saturdays; closed 
Sundays, holiday weekends, Saturdays 
in June and July, and during the month 
of August 

The Library is open to all researchers 
free of charge. 

Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the membership 
department at (212) 547-0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You may also 
purchase items online at www.frick.org 
or by telephone at (212) 547-6848. 


2 Visit our website at www.frick.org. 
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| George Romney (1734-1802), detail of Henrietta, 
g Countess of Warwick, and Her Children, 1787-89, 
I oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 
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